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ASSOCIATION 


WIDEN THE FELLOWSHIP! 


Have you read the statement by Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, President of the 
R.E.A., on the inside back cover? Have you examined that very inter- 
esting formulation of the advantages of membership, on the back cover? 

The degree to which the Association achieves success in its field depends 
on the breadth of its membership. Most of our members are educational 
and religious leaders, both professional and lay. This is a significant 
body. Upon them falls the heavy responsibility of educating the youth 
of today and tomorrow. 

Unfortunately (or is it unfortunate?) we have no paid leadership to 
travel about and promote the Association. Whatever is done to extend 
its usefulness will be done by those members who are so convinced of its 
significance that they will invite other educators to join with them. 


CHARACTER MAGAZINE 


When the former General Secretary of the R.E.A., Mr. J. M. Artman, 
resigned in June, 1935, the Board of Directors transferred Character 


Magazine to him, as part of the financial settlement involved. 

The Directors felt that Character should be sent to the members for at 
least a year, as part of their membership in the Association. The period 
ends with the close of 1936. 

We trust that the members have discovered the high excellence of this 
magazine, and will want to carry on their subscriptions. Mr. Artman, as 
Managing Editor, has increased the number of issues from five a year to 
ten. The cost is $1.50. Renewals of subscriptions to Character should 
be addressed to Character Associates, 5732 Harper Avenue, Chicago. 


COMING TO THE CONVENTION? 


Cleveland, Ohio, is the convention city, and the dates have been set 
for the third week after Easter, April 12-13-14. 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND AUTHORITY IN STATE AND CHURCH 
is the problem to be faced. The Program Committee has developed the 
program about six areas of thought, around which the addresses and dis- 
cussions of the convention will center: 

1. The Problem of Authority and Freedom in its Historical Setting. 

2. Difficulties Created by the Arbitrary Exercise of Authority. 

3. What Conception of Authority is Adequate to the Present Situation? 

4. Evaluation of Case Illustrations of Desirable Uses of Authority. 

5. Implications for Religious Education. 

6. What Stand Should the Church Take in the Conflict Between 
Church and State? 





























A MOVEMENT FOR WORLD CHRISTIANITY: 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Norris L. Trssetts* 


CENTURY AGO aie revitalized 

Christianity was sending its influ- 
ence into untouched regions of the earth. 
Its purpose was “to lead men and women 
into the Christian experience and to build 
them up into self-governing, self-support- 
ing, and self-propagating churches.” The 
approach was avowedly individualistic 
and institutional. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this philosophy of missions, and cer- 
tainly without premeditation upon the 
wider implications of what they were 
doing, missionaries worked to improve 
social relations among men by establish- 
ing hospitals and schools and by other 
transforming contacts with community 
life. In the early years the entire move- 
ment was a weak and struggling enter- 
prise. Its financial support came from 
the pennies of the faithful. Its destiny 
was in the care of a little company of con- 
secrated men and women who braved 
many dangers and who bore many dis- 
appointments in their efforts to fulfil their 
spiritual commission. 

Christian missions have prospered and 
developed because the germ of reality 
was in the movement. It has been be- 
lieved that Christianity has the answer to 
mankind’s basic needs. Part of the 
Christian experience has been the desire 
to share the good news. Consequently 
missions has always been a more or less 
“cooperative effort for human good on a 
world-wide scale.” Different interpreta- 
tions of the good have frequently mili- 
tated against cooperation. But divergent 
opinions and even hostilities among com- 
peting groups have been unable to check 
the growth of missions. Like the mustard 


Executive Committee, A 


*Chairman of the 
_ Movement for World Christianity, and Minis- 
ter of the Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 


1. Latourette, K. S., Missions Tomorrow, p. 9. 


2. Baker, A. G., Christian Missions and a New 
World Culture, p. 315. 


seed in Jesus’ parable, something very 
small grew to great size because it pos- 
sessed the spark of life. 

The magnitude of the enterprise has 
been summarized vividly by Dr. Latou- 
rette. “At its height, in the decade be- 
fore the world-wide financial depression 
of 1929, it numbered roughly thirty thou- 
sand Protestant missionaries supported 
by contributions of not far from sixty 
million dollars a year, and about the same 
number of Roman Catholic missionaries 
supported by contributions of perhaps 
thirty millions a year. These mission- 
aries have scattered themselves on every 
continent and on almost every group of 
islands, from arctic wastes and ice to 
blazing deserts and the steaming tropics. 
The money which supports them has 
come not primarily from men of wealth, 
although these have contributed, but from 
millions of givers, most of them of 
limited means.”*” Only a hundred years 
have brought foreign missions into the 
position of a major world movement. 

The years immediately after the World 
War were used by many missionary 
agencies as the time for intensive financial 
promotion and a corresponding expansion 
in program. Large sums of money were 
raised and the future seemed promising. 
Then the income of the various boards 
began to decline. This occurred several 
years before the depression in 1929. The 
falling off in receipts could not be traced 
to lack of money in the hands of church 
members. Some account for the change 
on the ground that more churches were 
engaged in their own construction proj- 
ects. But even this fact only partially 
explains what soon developed into an 
alarming condition for missions. The 
decline in income indicated, like a baro- 
meter, a change in spiritual climate. But 


3. Latourette, K. S., Ibid., p. 12. 
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the change was induced by other con- 
siderations than the financial condition of 
the people. These were more subtle and 
lay in the realm of the mind and of the 
spirit. The outlook of many men and 
women regarding religious matters was 
being revised, but missions seemed to re- 
main much the same. This was a condi- 
tion to overtax understanding, interest 
and confidence. 

My purpose is not to analyze the 
causes of this financial ebb tide. It is 
simply essential to an understanding of 
subsequent events that we understand the 
condition. 

In some ways, the missionary enter- 
prise has made splendid progress. For 
the most part, this progress has been 
registered on the foreign field and by in- 
dividual missionaries. In America the 
missionary movement has not changed 
materially its main structure, its methods 
of administration, nor its programs of 
activity. Some notable advances on the 


field have been made in spite of opposi- 


tion from missionary agencies at home. 
The reason for adherence to a conserva- 
tive policy is not primarily with the 
boards of the several denominations. It 
is in the point of view of the majority of 
the Protestant constituency whose theolo- 
gical interpretations and whose religious 
outlook have remained substantially the 
same through the years, and whose ap- 
proval is essential if the boards are to 
have financial support. 

While the philosophy and method of 
missions were in the main almost static, 
conditions which surrounded the mission- 
ary enterprise were rapidly changing. 
The advance of science which multiplied 
intellectual contacts by radio and the 
press, and which increased physical con- 
tact through improved means of trans- 
portation, brought the people of the earth 
together. New movements like national- 
ism have created a radically different 
emotional environment in which the mis- 
sionary must work. A new attitude has 
developed with regard to the other re- 
ligions of the world. 
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The cleavage between the traditional 
approach to foreign missions and condi- 
tions which missionaries actually meet is 
becoming more apparent every year. It 
is expected that the Christian missionary 
will go to his work with an interpretation 
of Christianity which is absolute and 
final. This finality automatically pre- 
cludes the possibility of a rexamination 
and restatement of his message. This 
serves to check any revision of his meth- 
ods. The unqualified approval of a 
majority of American Protestants who 
support missionary work would be placed 
on a missionary whose theology was con- 
servative and static and who maintained 
an unscientific attitude toward all mat- 
ters which might be called religious. 

Fortunately, many missionaries do not 
answer this description, but they know 
what would occur if they were regarded 
at home and abroad with suspicion and 
they have felt certain definite limits 
placed upon their freedom of action and 
self-expression. At times both mission- 
ary boards and missionaries have been 
subjected to the disquieting effects of ac- 
tual or threatened investigations as to 
their orthodoxy, and have been restrained 
from doing their work as well as their 
wisest leaders know it can be done. 
Meanwhile great changes in the world go 
forward while efforts are being made 
to keep the missionary enterprise un- 
changed. 

Gradually another trend within the 
missionary enterprise has been gathering 
force from many different directions. 
One of its main characteristics is a faith 
that religion can make creative use of 
science for the good of man and for the 
glory of God. Another characteristic is 
a conviction that Christianity has implica- 
tions for every aspect of a man’s rela- 
tionships and consequently that the mis- 
sionary’s function is not only to make 
men and women Christian, but also to 
help them create a society in which pos- 
sibilities of living like Christians are in- 
creased. Still another characteristic of 
this trend is a willingness to entertain 
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criticism for the sake of discovering what 
is true—not only the truth about the his- 
toric sources of Christianity and the 
church, but quite as much to test the truth 
of one’s own cherished beliefs. Nat- 
urally the reaffirmation of old slogans 
and the usual high pressure methods of 
promotion lost much of their effect on 
those who responded to this trend. They 
wanted the reassurance of objective facts 
to prove that the missionary enterprise 
was actually rendering to mankind the 
services demanded by the needs of these 
times. 

One manifestation of this trend was 
the LayMEN’s Foreicn Missions In- 
guiry. The origin of the Inquiry and 
the nature of the Report are generally 
known. It is important here to observe 
the Inquiry in its larger social setting 
and to understand its intention. Dr. 
Baker has made a careful distinction be- 
tween the purpose which has often been 
attributed to the Inquiry and its actual 
purpose. “The main purpose of the In- 
quiry was to gain new insight into world- 
conditions, to suggest reforms, and to 
arouse the constituency to a new sense 
of duty—but not primarily to criticize 
missionaries and boards.’”* The Report 
aroused tremendous interest when it was 
presented. Meetings at which the Re- 
port was discussed were largely attended. 
Attention to missionary matters, which 
seemed to be wandering, was focused 
and held by this new stimulus. 

Another significant result of the Re- 
port was the intensity of the controversy 
about it. Progressive groups in the 
churches were enthusiastic. Although 
none of them felt that the Report was 
final, it did represent an approach to the 
missionary enterprise which was con- 
genial to them. Conservative groups 
were skeptical about the value of the Re- 
port and some of them were thoroughly 
hostile. Recommendations in the body 
of the Report were discounted on the 
ground that the boards were already do- 
ing these things. The propositions for 


4. Baker, A. G., Ibid, p. 178. 
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greater unity in missionary administra- 
tion were rejected as impossible. The 
philosophy of missions presented in the 
first four chapters was vehemently repu- 
diated by theological conservatives as 
though their own philosophy was the only 
one which would stand the test of time 
and experience. 

This varied reception of the Report 
had the effect of drawing the lines even 
more sharply between the more or less 
conservative and the more or less pro- 
gressive schools of thought. This in turn 
made one issue perfectly clear. The 
traditional attitude toward missions would 
result in the promotion of missions under 
premises and by methods which could not 
claim the wholehearted support of the 
progressive group. Conversely, the pro 
gressive attitude would call for an at 
proach to missionary work which is re- 
garded as dangerous and even irreligious 
by the orthodox. This situation, how- 
ever, was not within the scope of the 
Inquiry. Having secured the desired in- 
formation and prepared the Report, the 
Laymen’s Committee disbanded. 


But there was a large company of per- 
sons who were not willing to disregard 


this situation. They felt that the mis- 
sionary enterprise in many respects did 
not come up to their expectations nor 
reflect their point of view. They had a 
faith that Christianity could exert a 
greater influence in world affairs. They 
had been informed on reputable evidence 
that effective work abroad was hindered 
by denominational divisions and rivalries, 
by evils inherent in remote control, by 
lack of freedom for missionaries to do 
their work as seemed best to them, by 
failure to recognize and appreciate the 
values in other faiths, and by the ten- 
dency to measure success in terms of 
numbers enrolled in churches by high 
pressure methods of proselytizing. Be- 
cause they could not see a way opening 
for them to express their convictions 
through existing channels, this group 
created an organization of its own. 
They called it the Mopern Misstons 
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MovEMENT. Its purpose was in part to 
promote further study of the Laymen’s 
Report across the country. In addition, 
this group hoped to find a fellowship of 
common interest, and by a union of con- 
viction to exert a greater influence for 
the Christian cause as they understood it. 
No member presumed to believe that the 
future of missions rested with this 
Movement. But each, no doubt, hoped 
that some new insights might be gained 
and some fresh spiritual power might be 
released as a result of their combined in- 
terest and effort. 

This Movement at once assumed three 
functions: first, research and appraisal 
of foreign missionary enterprises; sec- 
ond, education of the public through a 
presentation of the facts thus discovered ; 
and third, promotion of such policies and 
general lines of work as gained its ap- 
proval. 

It should be noted that these functions 
were to be performed by a group which 
regarded itself as within the missionary 


enterprise and deeply concerned for its 


success. Moreover, the Movement de- 
sired to increase the financial resources 
of the boards. But it was concerned 
that this increased income, if and as it 
was received, should extend the type of 
work which the members of the Move- 
ment could endorse. In this plan, the 
Movement took a leaf from the notebook 
of its conservative neighbors. 

Obviously, then, the Movement was 
not to be another board. It was in no 
sense competitive with the boards. It 
had no authority to legislate policies, 
doctrines, or principles for any one. It 
was in no way responsible to the churches. 
Its membership was secured from among 
forward looking persons irrespective of 
their denominational affiliations. By its 
purpose and organization it was indepen- 
dent of missionary boards and agencies, 
and the members felt their responsibility 
to what they had accepted as their spiri- 
tual cause. 

Although the Movement was indepen- 
dent of the boards, much hope was enter- 
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tained that there might be a close work- 
ing relation with the boards. This was 
to be maintained in part by a Committee 
on Research and Survey. An outline of 
standards was sent with a communication 
to the boards with a request that they 
would “indicate such enterprises, new and 
old, as clearly meet the general ideas and 
principles here set forth, and to furnish 
us adequate knowledge of them.’* On 
the basis of the replies, the Research 
Committee planned to provide for indivi- 
duals and churches lists of enterprises 
whose type of work reflected their own 
interests. Most of the boards did not co- 
operate. Some did, among them the 
American Board, the American Baptist 
and the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Missionary Societies, the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Foreign Division of the Y.W.C.A., and 
several other agencies. Two bulletins 
were eventually issued by the committee 
under the direction of the Movement. 

In May, 1935, the executive committee 
of the Modern Missions Movement called 
a meeting of the National Committee to 
ascertain the mind of its members. Great 
hopes seemed to be focusing about the 
Movement, but there were also severely 
critical reactions. Much depended upon 
the direction which the Movement might 
choose to take. One hundred and forty- 
three persons came to Rochester to share 
in the conference, among them leading 
representatives of missionary agencies, 
missionaries, educators, members of the 
Laymen’s Committee, prominent clergy- 
men, and a group of younger ministers. 
Throughout the deliberations there was 
the utmost concern for the welfare of the 
missionary cause and an earnest desire to 
discover ways and means for making 
Christianity more effective in the total 
world situation. 

From the beginning of the discussions 
there was a general belief that some 
agency like the Modern Missions Move- 


5. Baker, A. G., “The Modern Missions Move- 
ment.” The Journal of Religion, April, 1935, 
p. 180. 
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ment was necessary to permit such a 
group to be articulate. This Movement 
itself had assumed a particular function 
in connection with the Laymen’s Report. 
The opportunities and responsibilities be- 
fore the Christian enterprise seemed to 
call for an agency whose work would 
cover a wider field and whose service 
would extend into an indefinite future. 
Once more the indefinite trend which 
took concrete form in the Laymen’s In- 
quiry and again in the Modern Missions 
Movement, assumed clearer proportions 
in the program and purposes of A Move- 
MENT FOR WorLD CuristIANiITy. What 
these should be were indicated by the 
following conclusions of the Rochester 
meeting. 


“1. An agency like the Modern Mis- 
sions Movement is needed to help focus 
and express the new spirit and demands 
within the church in relation to the world 
service of Christianity. 

“2. Such an agency should be entirely 
independent of the official agencies of the 


churches. Any cooperation between them 
should be entirely voluntary on the part 
of both. 


“3. Such an agency should definitely 
promote the progressive attitude and a 
spirit of objective inquiry in relation to 
missions. 

“4. The functions of such an agency 
should be principally four: 

“(1) Research and survey—a con- 
tinuous objective study of missions and 
the world mission of Christianity. 

“(2) Education—to help bring to the 
churches this larger concept of Christian- 
ity’s mission. 

“(3) The encouragement of experi- 
ments and exploratory projects for dis- 
covering more effective ways of fulfilling 
the world mission of Christianity. 

“(4) An institute of world Chris- 
tianity—a meeting that would bring to- 
gether an unofficial group . . . for the pur- 
pose of considering the larger questions 
concerning Christianity’s world mission, 
the relation of the church to the signifi- 
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cant developments and trends, and the ef- 
fectiveness of the church in relation to 
world movements.” 


During the succeeding months, this 
Movement has been developing a pro- 
gram which would be in harmony with 
the commission presented to it at Roches- 
ter. Another Bulletin has been issued 
by the Research Committee. The Edu- 
cation Committee has been organized and 
has in hand comprehensive plans for its 
work of informing a growing constituency 
concerning religious matters of first rank 
importance. The first Institute of World 
Christianity has been definitely scheduled 
for next spring. The Movement has 
launched a new Journal, World Chris- 
tianity: A Digest, the first issue of which 
is scheduled to appear this December. 


Important as these developments are 
in themselves, they acquire even greater 
significance when they are seen to be visi- 
ble evidence of conditions in institutional 
Christianity without knowledge of which 
A Movement for World Christianity will 
never be understood. 


One of these conditions is the great 
desire for fellowship among those who 
feel themselves intellectually and spirit- 
ually united, although they are denom- 
inationally divided. Such persons are 
not unaware of the place which denom- 
inations occupy as instruments for ad- 
vancing the Christian cause. They value 
their associations within their own com- 
munions. But they want something 
more than is offered them by a sectarian 
environment which requires of them at 
times intellectual caution and spiritual 
compromise. They are looking for what 
Dr. Dancey has called “a real fellowship 
in which everything would be stimulated 
to its fullest development.”” 

A Movement for World Christianity 
is in part due to this desire. It has been 
created to offer a fellowship of minds 
and spirits. Membership is open to all 
“who desire to express their sympathy 


6. A Digest of the Proceedings of the Roches- 
ter Meeting, May, 1935, p. 24. 
7. Ibid., p. 14. 
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and associate their efforts in support of 
progressive cooperative missionary pol- 
icies.”* From this company three hun- 
dred Counsellors have been selected, two 
hundred of whom are to reside in Amer- 
ica and one hundred of whom will live 
abroad. To this group the Executive 
Committee is responsible and from it will 
come much of the wisdom and faith to 
direct the unfolding purposes of the 
Movement. 

Unlike many organizations which lose 
their power because they are imposed on 
the many by the few, this enterprise has 
seemed to be an answer to a need so 
widespread that Dr. Ernest Guthrie could 
write on his recent return from the East, 
“My prevailing impression is of many 
individuals . . . eager to touch a fellow- 
ship.” 

There are various ingredients in the 
cement which holds this fellowship to- 
gether. First of all, there is a common 
point of view regarding the methods of 
science and the importance of using 
science in the interest of religion. This 
attitude has been conclusively stated in 
the Announcement. This Movement, de- 
dicated to the world service of Christian- 
ity “was to be educational in character, 
progressive in spirit, scientific in method, 
and zealous in its devotion to the Church’s 
world task. It was, in short, to combine 
the thoroughness of the scientist with the 
devotion of the crusader.” 

The Movement will function in part 
as a fact finding agency. The Research 
Committee will try to surmount the diffi- 
culties of cost and distance to bring to 
individuals and churches as unbiased in- 
formation as may be secured. This same 
committee will perform a unique service 
also by raising to a position of prominence 
types of work which reflect the progres- 
sive attitude. This will mean, as Dr. 
Guthrie has observed, that new patterns 
of missionary enterprise will be singled 


8. A Movement for World Christianity, An 
Announcement, p. 4. 

9, Special Report to the Executive Committee 
of A Movement for World Christianity. 

10. Announcement, p. 3. 
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out within missions themselves, not from 
an extraneous source. They will become 
examples of the best type of work, to 
whose level all the others should be lifted. 

The Movement does not claim that this 
emphasis on the scientific approach is 
original. The missionary enterprise has 
always drawn to some extent on the aid 
of science. Dr. D. J. Fleming has 
pointed out that “a marked trend of the 
last two decades has been the increased 
application of the techniques of the social 
sciences to missionary work.’”” But the 
Movement does claim that the aid of 
science has been sought primarily for the 
doctor and the educator and the agricul- 
turist, and much less for the missionary 
work represented in the preacher and the 
evangelist. Moreover, what advance has 
been made in the use of scientific method 
is known to have come in the face of op- 
position in many quarters in this country. 
Now the Movement proposes that science 
should admittedly and openly be called 
to the aid of religion and be made the 
servant of religion, thus granting to the 
creative intelligence a fundamental part 
in the fulfilment of the Christian’s spirit- 
ual purpose. The Movement therefore 
will “encourage experiments and explora- 
tory projects for discovering more effec- 
tive ways of fulfilling the world mission 
of Christianity.”” 

Another unifying influence will come 
from the attitude toward missions. From 
what has already been written, it is plain 
that the Movement will favor progres- 
sive types of work. To accomplish its 
purposes, the Movement will not engage 
in missionary work. This would imply 
competition with other agencies. But 
like any other educational agency, it will 
try to lead a growing constituency toward 
what seems to be true, and it will try to 
persuade missionary agencies to follow 
the courses marked out by the truth. For 


11. Fleming, D. J., “The World Task of the 
Church” in The Church Through Half a Cen- 
tury. Essays in Honor of William Adams 
Brown, p. 333. 

12. A Digest of Proceedings of the Rochester 
Meeting, May, 1935, p. 24. 
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instance, many of the wisest missionary 
leaders believe that the younger churches 
in foreign lands should be given freedom 
to develop their own type of Christian- 
ity. They should become indigenous. But 
upon his return from the Orient, Dr. 
Hugh White wrote, “In spite of all that 
has been said and written in recent years 
and all that is in the mind of many mis- 
sionaries, little has been done to bring 
into being an indigenous church in any 
oriental country, and it is clearly not the 
intention of the majority of missionaries 
to have any such church appear.”™ Ido 
not say that the Movement will devote 
its attention to this particular desirable 
but inhibited development, but this is the 
kind of progressive project with which it 
may well be concerned. 

There is something even more funda- 
mental than these practical projects which 
may hold this group together. Person- 
ally I should welcome the effort on the 
part of those who compose this Move- 
ment to reformulate Christian thought so 
that it will more faithfully represent the 
inarticulate convictions of a considerable 
portion of American Protestants who 
find neither intellectual nor spiritual sat- 
isfaction in orthodox interpretations. 

This has significance beyond our bor- 
ders and beyond our personal needs. In 
the matter of the development of indi- 
genous churches, for instance, the diffi- 
culty is not organizational but theological. 
Dr. White stated in the same article, 
“Orthodox Protestantism has already 
made its answer—against free growth of 
a Christian church. For the orthodox, 
Christianity is in essence a form of 
dogma and ecclesiasticism . . . and the 
purpose of their mission is to establish 
and maintain that form wherever they 
go.’”™ 

Serious consequences follow this ortho- 
dox presentation of the Christian mes- 
sage. They do not emanate from the 


13. White, Hugh Vernon, “New Missionary 
Dimensions” in Christendom, Summer, 1936, 
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content of the message, curiously enough, 
but rather from the point of view of 
those who carry the message. The ortho- 
dox missionary has been conditioned by 
his training and background to regard 
his message as absolute and therefore as 
final. Reinterpretation or restatement un- 
der the influence of an unfolding experi- 
ence are unthinkable for one who has 
this attitude. The only thing for the 
convert to do is to accept the interpreta- 
tions which the missionary offers him. 

The first serious consequence is in the 
limitation imposed upon the freedom of 
the new Christian’s intellectual life. He 
is not encouraged to become an Indian 
Christian or a Chinese Christian. He is 
put through a process which makes him 
much more an American type of Chris- 
tian. The nature of this process and its 
unfortunate results are indicated by Dr. 
Charles R. Watson, President of the 
American University of Cairo, who said 


’ in a memorable address before the For- 


eign Missions Conference of North 
America in January, 1934, “We are in 
a hurry, so we impose our ready-made 
interpretation. We are also afraid that 
other significances of Christ may not be 
quite correct, so we suggest to them what 
Christ has signified to us, as the only 
significance possible. Thus we block crea- 
tive thinking and creative living by the 
very methods we use and the very meth- 
ods we display in our evangelism. We 
challenge the inquirer to take our theolo- 
gical formulas, our ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, our ritualist forms, our social in- 
terpretations, instead of constantly chal- 
lenging him to take the spiritual content, 
and to do creative thinking in his own 
racial terms, following his own racial 
spirit and temper.’”” 

The second serious consequence is in 
the restraints which are imposed on con- 
duct by underemphasis on a Christian’s 
social responsibility, due to overemphasis 
on the exactness and sufficiency of his 


15. Watson, Charles R., “Do New World Con- 
ditions Challenge Changes in Missionary 
Method and Policy?” Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, p. 9. 
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intellectual, dogmatic beliefs. 

What this means has been suggested 
in a leading editorial in The Guardian: 
A Christian Journal of Public affairs, 
edited by A. N. Sudarisan in Madras. 
Writing in appreciation of A Movement 
for World Christianity and critically of 
the traditional approach, the author 
makes this comment on Christian his- 
tory. “When Christianity precipitated 
itself into the Graeco-Roman world it 
underwent a shrinkage, and in that pro- 
cess it somewhat lost its soul... . In 
the first place, religion was externalized. 
Originally it was a life which grew as it 
was lived. . . . In Nicaea the emphasis 
was shifted from life to intellectual as- 
sent to a formula, and in this process the 
life of the spirit was curbed, tortured, 
and almost smothered out. Thencefor- 
ward religious life came to mean, not an 
adventure in the realm of God, but a 
docile acceptance of certain intellectual 
conclusions. Religion was replaced by 
theology and life by logic. In the second 
place ... the Kingdom of God was 


blotted out by theological and philosoph- 
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ical conceptions.”"* What is the effect of 
this tradition which still largely domin- 
ates the missionary attitude? This In- 
dian writer offers his opinion. “India 
has its own difficulties, the chief of which 
is the individualistic view of salvation. 
Christian individualism has only strength- 
ened this tendency, and the result is that 
the average Indian Christian has almost 
lost his social sense.” 

It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a frank facing of the implications of the 
situation which this statement suggests 
will lead beyond a restatement of the 
Christian point of view to a revision of 
those premises which now make question- 
able in the minds of many the present 
methods of proselytizing. 

Another ingredient in the cement 
which unites the members of this fellow- 
ship is the attitude which they have on 
the meaning of Christianity not only for 


16. The Guardian, May 28, 1936, p. 338-9. 
17. Ibid., p. 338. 
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the individual, but also for society. No 
fair review of the missionary enterprise 
can fail to note the definite contribution 
which Christianity has made to its en- 
vironment. But an equally fair appraisal 
of the missionary situation will lead to 
the conclusion that the effort to make 
Christianity more effective in saving so- 
ciety has been consistently opposed by 
the majority of American Protestants 
who believe that the business of the 
Christian missionary is to save the in- 
dividual in a very particular way. The 
Movement has made a definite commit- 
ment to the proposition that a more ade- 
quate expression of Christianity in these 
times involves “the recognition of the 
responsibility of the Church for Chris- 
tianizing the whole range of influences— 
economic, political, cultural, as well as 
religious—both within Christendom and 
in the impact of those influences upon 
non-Christian peoples.”™ 

Four comments should be made re- 
garding the position which the Movement 
takes on what is called the social gospel. 
First, it presupposes that a great deal of 
work is being done by missionaries which 
is making society more Christian. It 
would agree with Dr. Fleming’s conclus- 
ion: “Increasingly the enterprise as a 
whole recognized that the individual man 
or woman or child that was to be helped 
was tied into social systems and condi- 
tions of life, and that any effective and 
permanent contribution to the individual 
life involved also the transformation and 
elevation of the entire social structure. 
The consciousness of the preciousness of 
the human soul had not lessened, but the 
meaning of what is involved in the work 
of salvation had expanded.’” 

Again, the position taken by the Move- 
ment preserves its freedom to think 
creatively about the meaning of Chris- 
tianity for society without identifying it- 
self with any particular system. It must 
maintain independence of all systems in 
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order to exercise its right to estimate the 
abiding values in any system. Without 
commitments to any one aspect of life, 
the Movement will endeavor to discover 
the meaning of Christianity for all of 
life. 

Once more, the position taken by the 
Movement on the social implications of 
Christianity offers the greatest hope that 
Christian young people may find in it 
a channel through which they may ex- 
press their idealism and give their service. 
One very disturbing factor in our times 
is the indifference, and even the out- 
spoken hostility of young people toward 
the church. Equally impressive is the 
enthusiasm of these same young people 
for a better world. This enthusiasm, 
however, they are expressing through 
agencies which are outside the church, 
and for objectives in which churches as 
a whole seem to have little interest. These 
young people are thinking in terms of so- 
cial change. They are looking for ways 
to achieve economic justice, political lib- 
erty, improved racial and international 
relations, and the abolition of war. More- 
over, these young people have developed 
an attitude toward the religions of the 
world which is different from the atti- 
tudes of their elders. They are prepared 
to recognize what is good wherever it is 
found. They have a different attitude to- 
ward people, since they think in terms of 
their total, present good, rather than in 
single terms of their spiritual future wel- 
fare. They believe that the condition of 
society can be improved and they are im- 
patient with those who are unmoved by 
mankind’s appalling needs. Such young 
people will not be reached by appeals 
which are sentimental and otherworldly. 
They will respond to appeals which are 
scientific in the use of facts, religious in 
a response to God, and directed toward 
the promotion of realistic human good. 
A Movement for World Christianity may 
have something for these young people. 

If A Movement for World Christianity 
can fulfill its possibilities, it may make 
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a great contribution to Christian unity. 
I, for one, think of this unity as spiritual 
and not organizational. The Movement 
can hardly be expected to bring the de- 
nominational boards together to form an 
organizational unity. But it can bring the 
representatives of the boards together 
with others of missionary interest to 
think over their common problems. The 
Movement certainly will not unite the 
churches. Perhaps it should not. But it 
will bring together ministers of many 
churches, irrespective of denominational 
lines, to face the meaning of Christianity 
for men and women in a confused and 
sinful world. The Movement will not ask 
laymen and women to leave the associa- 
tions which have been dear to them and 
through which they have given their serv- 
ice to the world. But it will invite them 
to sit and think and pray together with 
men and women from all over the world 
who desire to have the work of Christian- 
ity more effectively done. 

This unity will be characterized by 
freedom to think and to speak as one 
thinks, believing that the ultimate loyalty 
is to God and not to man; by freedom to 
challenge old forms in the interest of 
new possibilities ; by freedom to criticize 
and be criticized in the interest of a cause 
which requires the best insights of all. 

This unity will be realized through a 
common faith that truth is forever un- 
folding before us and must be discovered ; 
by faith that the good society can be 
built upon the earth, as Jesus said; and 
by faith that God speaks the contempo- 
rary language of the human heart which 
his children must learn to hear and un- 
derstand. 

If A Movement for World Christian- 
ity can clear away organizational ob- 
stacles and intellectual debris, and release 
the creative spiritual energy which comes 
from a better understanding of the will 
of God as it is made known through 
Jesus for the world today, it will have 
made a contribution not only to its day, 
but even more to succeeding generations. 





THE CONFLICT IN PALESTINE 


ALEXANDER M. DusHKIN* 


VENTS in Palestine since the World 
War have had a repercussion on the 
personalities of both Jews and Arabs— 
upon Jews as they have sought in increas- 
ing numbers to purchase and reclaim for 
themselves a foothold in their ancient 
home-land ; upon Arabs as many, perhaps 
most, of them have welcomed the economic 
and cultural security brought them by 
Jewish immigrants. Some Arab leaders, 
for motives I shall describe, have resisted 
all non-Arab influences, and stirred re- 
volts. We are interested here in per- 
sonality. Perhaps we can see it develop- 
ing through conflict. 

I was in Palestine during each of the 
three periods since the World War 
when the Arabs tried by outbursts of 
violence to drive both Jews and English- 
men from the Holy Land. The first attack 
in 1920-21 came as a shock—bewildering, 
unexpected. The outburst passed, and 


despite the nebulous policy of the British 
rulers, the Jews made headway in reclaim- 
ing the desert and in draining the pesti- 
lential swamp, so that homeless Jews could 
find place in their promised homeland. 
The Jewish population grew from 57,000 
in 1920 to 175,000 in 1929. 


The second attack in 1929 seemed 
catastrophic. The Government, in wanton 
carelessness, gave no heed to warnings 
and did nothing to quiet the evidently 
growing unrest; the Jewish leaders were 
away peacefully conferring in Switzer- 
land; and in the fierce onslaught of 
fanaticism, misled “in defense of the 
Mosque”, Jewish hopes seemed about to 
be drowned in rivers of blood. 

Again peace was restored and there- 
after followed a marvelous period of con- 
structive civilizing growth. Every inch of 
land on which Jews settled was bought 
from the Arabs; none of it was taken by 
violence or without consent of the owner. 


*Associate Professor of Education, Hebrew 
University, Jerusalem. 


On once barren land were planted mil- 
lions of fruit-bearing trees. On dunes of 
driven sand the Jews built the city of 
Tel-Aviv. Jewish agricultural and indus- 
trial cooperatives were pointed to with 
pride. The Hebrew University was estab- 
lished on Mount Scopus. The Jordan was 
harnessed for water-power. The Dead 
Sea was made into a rich mine of bene- 
ficient chemicals. The harbor of Haifa 
became one of the important harbors 
of the Mediterranean and through it 
streamed the homeless Jews driven from 
Nazi Germany and from Endek Poland 
by thousands, to find rest and dignity in 
their historic homeland. 

Prosperity and happiness were brought 
to the Holy Land even while the rest of 
the world was in the throes of economic 
distress. By 1936 Palestine was the home 
of 400,000 Jews. All this was done with- 
out economically displacing a single Arab ; 
on the contrary, more than 50,000 Arabs 
from neighboring lands fled from the 
famines and depressions in their countries 
to seek and to find work amid “the plenty” 
that the Jews had brought to Palestine. 

Yet everyone knew that trouble was 
brewing and when the latest outburst of 
violence occurred on April 19, 1936, it 
came not wholly unexpected. Sporadic 
outbursts of banditry in lower Galilee and 
around the region of Haifa foreshadowed 
the impending eruption. To the Jews, this 
latest attack came as a test; a test of faith 
and endurance, a test of the dynamic 
strength of the need for a home against 
the force of inertia inherent in the status 
quo. 

The uprooting of trees, the sniping 
from behind bushes at passenger busses 
and from behind dark windows at inno- 
cent passersby, the shooting at school 
children and nurses—none of these have 
intimidated the Jews nor brought them 
to retaliate “an eye for an eye”. The 
British rulers tried to make themselves 
and the world believe that what is taking 
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place in Palestine is a “civil war”. Actu- 
ally it has been nothing of the sort. The 
Jews have wisely and courageously re- 
frained from vengeance. (It would not 
have required much “courage” to retaliate 
against sniping with sniping.) The at- 
tacks of the Arabs have stood forth in 
their true light. 

The immediate causes of the 1936 
violence are many and complicated ; some 
are real, others false. The economic 
slogan of the attackers in 1936, that the 
Jews are crowding out the Arabs, is just 
as unfounded as was the religious slogan 
in 1929 that the Jews wished to burn the 
Mosque of Omar. The incontrovertible 
fact is that in a period of world economic 
depression the Arabs of Palestine pros- 
pered along with the Jews, to the point of 
becoming the envy of neighboring Arabs. 
In Transjordan the Arabs actually invited 
the Jews to bring prosperity to them too, 
and the Jews would have gone eastward 
“across the Jordan” but for the interfer- 
ence of the Palestinian government. 

Palestine is the only land in which, for 
years, there was no unemployment,— 
neither for Jew nor for Arab. And while, 
to be sure, the Jews, driven by the urgent 
need for providing homes for their home- 
less brethren in Europe, stressed the em- 
ployment of Jews, it was nevertheless in- 
evitable that the Arab, whether prince or 
pauper, should benefit by their activity 
and prosperity. The newly organized 
Arab school system was indirectly sup- 
ported from Jewish taxes, the Arab 
peasant sold his produce to Jewish con- 
sumers, Arab longshoremen unloaded the 
goods of Jewish immigrants, Arab labor- 
ers worked in countless Jewish enter- 
prises. Arab population increased most 
where Jewish population increased most. 
Evidently the economic slogan is in Pales- 
tine merely the flag of the demagogue 
raised to rouse the rabble and to rally it. 

There are other and more real causes; 
of these four seem to me outstanding. 
First, the party of the Mosque leaders, 
with the Mufti at the head, and organized 
around the clan of the Husseinis, realized 
long ago that the presence of foreigners, 
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whether Christians or Jews, is not con- 
ducive to the continuance of their power 
spiritually and temporally. Infidel ways, 
infidel ideas, infidel men—these are not to 
the liking of the orthodox leaders of the 
Mosque, and never have been. Their 
power, their positions, their prestige and 
their incomes are in danger. Before the 
Jews came they shot the Christians; now 
they focus on the Jews .. . In Jerusalem 
I know a Monk, as near a saintly person 
as I have ever met. When the disturbances 
broke out this year he confessed to me 
his “sinful thought”, for which he feels 
he should do penance, namely, that he 
“cannot help thinking that so long as the 
Mohammedan Arabs are murdering the 
Jews they are not likely to murder the 
Christians”. 

In the campaign of hatred and 
vengeance which the party of the Mosque 
has been waging, particularly during the 
past two decades, it has been opposed by 
the merchants and artisans, the clans of 
the Nashashibis and others. But in mo- 
ments of great excitement and of violent 
uprising these opponents are swept into 
line by fear of losing status, as well as by 
the more tangible fear of mob vengeance. 
Many are the experiences of coercion of 
peaceful artisans and merchants during 
the past months. Many a respected Arab 
merchant has had to leave Palestine tem- 
porarily, waiting for the spirit of violence 
to subside. 

The second real cause is the spirit of 
nationalist sentiment. Whatever the 
British promised or did not promise to the 
Arabs does not count so much as does 
the fact that the Palestinian Arabs 
thought they would emerge from the 
World War as members of an Arabian 
Empire or Confederation, which would 
include Yemen, Oman, Saudia, the Nejed, 
Irak, Syria, Palestine and perhaps also 
Egypt. In a world of imperialistic am- 
bitions they too dreamt of Empire! 

The imperial propaganda centers are in 
Syria and in Irak, and the movement is 
concentrated about that dynasty of which 
the late King Feisul was the most illustri- 
ous member. I remember that back in 
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1920, during the first riots in Palestine, 
I heard the surging mob shout: “Ya, 
Feisul il Malik—Ho, Feisul is our King”. 
Now in 1936 the Arabs make it clear that 
they are rioting not only against the Jews 
but even more so against the British; and 
there have been (individual) Arabs who 
have proposed to (individual) Jews that 
they unite together in throwing out the 
English and in becoming part of an 
Arabian Empire. The Arab youth of the 
land has become particularly inflamed by 
this vision of far-flung Arabian Empire. 
The flame has been fanned by the suc- 
cesses of the violences in Egypt and in 
Syria, by the independence of Irak, by 
the dramatic rising to power of the desert 
Wahabis and their king, Ibn Saud, and 
lastly by the loss of British prestige as 
result of the Ethiopian wars and by the 
propaganda from Italy, Germany and 
Russia, all of whom are interested in ex- 
tending their influence in the near East. 
The third real cause, in my opinion, is 
the cautious “double entendre” policy of 
Britain in Palestine. It is clear that the 
British are in Palestine to stay ; especially 
now that Egypt has gained a greater 
measure of independence. It is equally 
clear that the British want the Jews in 
Palestine, for political and for economic 
reasons. It is likewise clear that Britain 
can carry out the mandate which it ac- 
cepted from the nations of the world and 
from the United States of America, “to 
facilitate the establishment of the Jewish 
homeland” without causing harm to the 
other inhabitants of the land. And yet 
the ordinary British official in Palestine 
tries to make the Arab believe that it is all 
the Jews’ fault, and in many devious ways 
makes difficult whatever rapprochement 
might develop between Jews and Arabs. 
The ordinary British colonial official is 
recruited from service in other colonies 
where he has ruled the natives, where the 
natives “naturally” fight and he is called 
upon to act as both policeman and judge. 
The different spirit inherent in the ‘“‘man- 
date” he does not really understand. One 
otherwise intelligent and fair minded of- 
ficial expressed this difficulty to me neatly 
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when he said: “To be sure the Jewish 
problem of homelessness in the world is 
tragic, but why should the Arab solve it?” 
—not realizing that it was he, the Brit- 
isher, who undertook the mandate to solve 
this problem (at least partially) by help- 
ing the Jew to establish his homeland in 
Palestine... 

No doubt the British are in a “tight 
spot”, always having to measure most 
carefully what effect each step in Pales- 
tine will have on their politics elsewhere, 
and particularly in the Mohammedan 
world. 

The fault, it seems to me, is not so 
much with British policy, which, while 
nebulous, has on the whole been con- 
sistent—although consistently opportun- 
ist. It lies rather with those under-secre- 
taries and smaller officials, who in the 
final analysis help determine the Arab 
attitude. Not infrequently has the activity 
of these colonial office-holders in Palestine 
clashed with the express policy of British 
statesmen in London and even in Jeru- 
salem. It is for this reason that in the 
riots of 1929 the mobs shouted: “Daula 
ma-na—the Government is with us”, only 
to find themselves up against British 
bayonets. It is this misunderstanding of 
British officials in Palestine, who still 
think in terms of the ordinary colonial rule 
of “divide et impera” that has played havoc 
with both Arabs and Jews. The Arab does 
not know how serious British intention is, 
nor what it really is. An Arab friend said 
to me: “We know the British. They say 
no, No, NO—yes!” 

The fourth cause of violence lies with 
some of my own fellow Jews; some of 
whom talk with dangerous grandilo- 
quence, as if a Jewish majority in popu- 
lation is necessarily synonymous with 
Jewish political domination, and as if a 
Jewish homeland implies, ipso facto, a 
Jewish state. They know full well that 
the presence of 800,000 Arabs, who too 
will increase, though not so rapidly as 
the Jewish population, will of necessity 
make for a bi-national organization of life, 
a political and social set-up in which both 
peoples will have to live synbiotically and 
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cooperatively for their common good. 
They know also that Jerusalem is holy, 
holy to all three religions, and that, there- 
fore, the canons of ordinary political 
thinking cannot and must not apply to it; 
that some new law may have to come out 
of Zion, some new way of organizing life 
so that two peoples may live together in 
friendly proximity. (Perhaps that is to 
be the destiny of the New Jerusalem 
. .. ?) They know all this, and yet 
they do not always talk as if they knew, 
and in the enthusiasm of the great task 
of upbuilding, they sometimes talk “ex- 
ceeding proudly”, in mighty phrases that 
do not help to allay fears and suspicions. 
In justice it must be said, however, that 
Jewish leaders have always been most 
eager to sit down with Arab leaders and 
to discuss with them their common future 
in Palestine, in the hope of ultimately 
arriving at some reasonable plan of living 
and building. This readiness they have 
expressed on every possible occasion. 
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Hope does not lie in another British 
Royal Commission that is to arrive at an- 
other paper pronouncement in another 
voluminous report. It lies rather in the 
faith that when the present outburst of 
passion subsides and the Arabs realize that 
they can achieve nothing through violence, 
the moderate Arabs will come into con- 
trol; and as the Jews continue to increase 
in number, there will come the realization 
that whatever the distribution of popula- 
tion may be, these two peoples must work 
out their salvation on the basis of spiritual 
and political parity, under the leadership 
of a western nation representing the na- 
tions of the world. For Jerusalem belongs 
to the world—no matter who makes his 
home in it. For the present, there still 
rages in Palestine “a great and strong 
wind that rends the mountains. But the 
Lord is not in the wind; and after the 
wind an earthquake, but the Lord is not 
in the earthquake; and after the earth- 
quake a fire, but the Lord is not in the fire ; 
and after the fire a still small voice”. 


CAN YOUTH MOVEMENTS SAVE US? 


SAMUEL M. BLUMENFIELD* 


MONG the various expressions of 
social unrest of the last half century, 

the youth movement has been one of the 
most favored but least studied of subjects. 
The numerous volumes and articles that 
appeared on this question were written 
either by leaders and participants of 
youth movements, or by sympathizers and 
opponents. The very expression—youth 
movement—evokes to this day emotional 
images and epithets such as “youth in 
revolt,” the “idealism of youth,” “flaming 
youth,” “reckless youth,” etc. The char- 


*Registrar, The College of Jewish Studies, Chi- 
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acter of such reaction depends upon 
whether one is liberal or reactionary, 
radical or conservative, modernist or 
fundamentalist. The first praise and 
bless; the latter suspect and condemn. 
The whole subject of youth movements 
has become a symbol to swear by or swear 
at. One looks in vain for an objective 
treatment which would describe and inter- 
pret the forces and the processes which 
enter into the making of this form of col- 
lective behavior. 

The problem of youth has been the 
concern of human society from days im- 
memorial. Already in the primitive 
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tribe we find elaborate regulations, taboos, 
rituals, and initiation ceremonials, all de- 
signed for the integration of the youth 
into the social scheme of the particular 
group. The youth movement in its mod- 
ern form, namely, the attempt on the part 
of youth itself to undertake, in an organ- 
ized fashion, to determine its position in 
society, is of comparatively recent origin. 

The youth movement in its present 
articulate form made its appearance in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, as 
part of a larger wave of social unrest 
which found expression in such move- 
ments as democracy, socialism, woman’s 
suffrage, compulsory public education, and 
other movements of a kindred character. 
The youth movement, like the other forms 
of social unrest, is essentially the outcome 
of great disturbances that have come to 
modern society as a result of two basic 
and interdependent forces: 

(1) The industrial revolution and the 
resulting problem of adjustment from 
simple and rural forms to complex and 
urban modes of living ; 

(2) The capitalist form of economy 
which brought about the congregation of 
multitudes of people in comparatively 
small industrial areas and the exploitation 
of the skill and physical labors of masses 
of people, regardless of social origin, sex 
or age. 

The modern city relaxed the control of 
parents over youth, for their authority 
was shared by the school and other social 
and governmental agencies, and their own 
interests were no longer concentrated on 
the home and family. Capitalist economy 
and the employment of youth for wages, 
on the other hand, gave to young people 
a sense of economic independence and 
self-reliance that had never been expe- 
rienced by young people of pre-industrial 
days. Moreover, the bringing together 
of many young people in plants, factories, 
colleges, and universities generated a 
contagious feeling of power and impor- 
tance, characteristic of other forms of 
mass-congregations. This feeling of 
strength and independence emboldened 
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youth to seek their own solutions to the 
problems besetting them, and thus gave 
rise to the phenomenon of the youth 
movement. To understand the attitudes 
of its exponents and interpreters, one 
must consider this youth movement in 
relation to the other contemporary forms 
of social unrest. 

There is one feature which character- 
ized all social movements of that period, 
the fact that their champions had not 
been content simply to advance the causes 
of their particular class, sex or social unit, 
but rather looked upon their movement as 
a panacea, as a form of messianic redemp- 
tion from all evils for all mankind. 

The exponents of historic materialism 
were also idealists. They were striving 
for an ideal classless society, a Kingdom 
of Heaven on earth for all humanity, in- 
cluding the capitalist, who will, with the 
triumph of socialism, be redeemed of the 
evil of capitalism and will share with 
humanity in the blessings of a recon- 
structed social order. Similar hopes, 
though founded on different premises, 
were expressed by the proponents of 
democracy, who saw in the universal 
ballot the salvation of mankind as a 
whole. 

The leaders of the movement for the 
emancipation of woman, as of the move- 
ment for compulsory education, although 
concerned with the reform of a particular 
situation, nevertheless surrounded their 
causes with a halo of an ideal of human 
redemption in general. The active par- 
ticipation of the women in social and 
political life was urged, not only as an 
act of justice towards women, but also 
as an ideal cause to salvage humanity 
from the morasses of corruption, injus- 
tice, and senseless destruction through 
war. The proponents of woman’s eman- 
cipation argued with vehemence and 
sincerity that the woman, by her very 
gentleness, would imbue legislation with 
a spirit of humanity, fairness and hon- 
esty. The woman as the mother and 
voter would make sure that the govern- 
ment would not sacrifice her children to 
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“Moloch,” and through her cooperation 
there would come an age when “nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation; 
neither shall there be war any more” .. . 


The battle against illiteracy and in be- 
half of the compulsory mass education 
was, indeed, a holy crusade in behalf of 
enlightenment and progress. It was this 
movement that gave rise to the saying, 
“Give light and the people will find their 
way.” The utopian ideals of universal 
education were particularly emphasized 
among those peoples whose educational 
development had been retarded. They 
were vigorously propounded by the Rus- 
sian intelligentsia of the 80’s, whose re- 
ligion it was to spread education among 
the “muzhiks.” To this day these ideals 
are being preached in the Eastern and 
Central European countries, in China, 
and the nationalist-conscious states of 
South America. To these exponents of 
universal education, the very achievement 
of reading and writing has been invested 
with all the powers and charms of trans- 
forming humanity into a paradise of wis- 
dom and brotherly love. Many a Russian 
liberal believed and preached that igno- 
rance and illiteracy were in the interests 
of the decadent Czarist form of govern- 
ment; that if the peasants could but 
read and write, their eyes would be 
opened to the evils of tyranny, and that 
they would then throw off the shackles 
of Czardom and the obscurantism of the 
Russian Church. It was earnestly be- 
lieved by many an educator that a system 
of universal education would emancipate 
humanity from the burdens of supersti- 
tion, group hatred and racial prejudice, 
and that through the very process of 
learning the eyes of mankind would be 
opened to wisdom and understanding and 
that the “earth would be full of knowl- 
edge.” 

The quest for a finer and happier world 
and for the redemption of humanity on 
this earth—this is the /eit-motif of the 
outstanding social, political and cultural 
movements of the modern age. It is this 
same Messianic quest for redemption that 
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has given rise to youth movements and 
to the faith that liberals and reformers 
had placed in them. Many an idealist 
saw in such movements, such as V-narod 
(to the people) of Russia and the Wan- 
dervogel of Germany, the very hope of 
humanity. They believed with the lead- 
ers of these movements that youth pos- 
sesses a quality of idealism peculiarly its 
own, that youth rebels against the sham 
and hypocrisy of Western civilization; 
that “the youth sees through and hates 
hypocrisy and weak complacency. Youth’s 
characteristic calling is aflame with 
earnestness. He is the rebel, the eager 
questioner. He loves life and the people 
in it.” 

Liberal writers on youth movements 
time and again have suggested that youth 
is permeated with a spirit of frankness, 
amity and simplicity. 

The disillusionments that have come 
to liberals as a result of the horrors of the 
war and its aftermath, have only fortified 
their faith in the youth movement. Faced 
with the humiliating disappointment in 
the idealistic schemes of half a century, 
having realized that neither the interna- 
tionalism of socialists, the ballot of dem- 
ocrats, the gentleness of women, nor the 
reading ability of the masses, were able 
to save our generation from the degrada- 
tion of the world war, they transferred 
their hopes to youth movements. The 
futility and hopelessness of the present 
made these idealists put their reliance, in 
truly Messianic fashion, in the future. 
They believed that redemption will not 
come today, within the lifetime of the 
“generation of the desert,” but tomorrow, 
with the rise of the better and younger 
generation. The youth movement pro- 
vided, indeed, an easy and helpful escape. 
“Tf I were called upon,” writes George 
Coe, “to assist our young and struggling 
democratic movement to know itself, to 
know the conditions of its future health 
and growth, and to dedicate itself, with- 
out reserve, to utterly human ends, I 
should summon to my help the implacably 
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realistic eyes of our critical youth; I 
should seek to be baptized into their zeal 
for doing the difficult thing ; I should give 
them scope for action, and it would be 
my policy to transfer responsibilities to 
them as rapidly, not as reluctantly, as 
possible.” 
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One comes across in various writings 
on youth movements such expressions as 
“the vigor and enthusiasm of their youth, 
must deliver the world from war and 
make it a fit home for free men.” And, 
“youth is seeking to create the soil out of 
which there may grow in time solutions 
to the problems of war, of sex, and of 
industrial relations which are so menac- 
ing today.” 

It has become the accepted thing for 
radicals and liberals to vie with one an- 
other in superlatives in regard to youth. 
An editor of a liberal weekly goes to the 
extent of stating that “youth viewed 
broadly is always right.’”* Albert Ein- 
stein declared that “youth is always the 
same,” and a religious writer, in a mo- 
ment of ecstasy, apotheosizes youth: 
“Shall our figure for the Divine Being 
continue to be an old man, or shall we 
take perpetual youth as our symbol for 
God ?’”* 


In the light of such conceptions of 
youth, one can understand why the youth 
movement has become the concern not 
only of youth for youth, but the summum 
bonum to reformers who are seeking a 
solution for the evils of humanity. The 
youth movement has become, in a sense, 
the gospel of a new day around which 
disillusioned liberals endeavored to re- 
construct their shattered illusions. 


This very zeal and fervor has blinded 
liberals and reformers to the realities of 
youth and youth movements. While they 
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were singing their hosannas, the entire 
character of youth movements was under- 
going profound changes, and instead of 
ushering in the dawn of liberalism, youth 
movements in European countries yielded 
the fruits of Fascism and Nazism. There 
is agreement among European observers 
that both Fascism and Nazism recruited 
their main support from youth. An 
analysis of a Nazi storm troop shows that 
in workers’ districts, youths under the 
age of thirty constituted eighty per cent, 
and in a middle class district, seventy per 
cent of the troop membership.’ 

Devotees as a rule remain loyal to their 
Messiah, though he may be dead or 
proven to have been false. Many expo- 
nents of youth movements will, therefore, 
continue for some time to come to extol 
the unique idealistic qualities of youth. 
One finds it increasingly difficult, how- 
ever, to reconcile an ideal of youth which 
will deliver the world from war with the 
reality of marching legions of children 
and youth in European countries; the 
image of a youth, working not in the in- 
terest of a race or of a class, with the 
fact that millions of youths today are 
consumed with a passion for Aryan 
superiority and class consciousness. How 
does the belief that youth possesses free 
intelligence, loves simple joys, and is 
against autocracy in all its forms, intel- 
lectual, political, industrial and_ racial, 
square with such realities as the burning 
of books, attacks on Jews and Catholics, 
and the worship of a Fuhrer? 

What makes the position of a youth- 
intoxicated liberal particularly untenable 
is the fact that the German youth move- 
ment, which was a source of inspiration 
to all believers in youth, has more than 
any other movement completely repudi- 
ated the very ideals which gave rise to 
hope and faith in youth. There is, in- 
deed, a chasm between the philosophic 
pacifism, the ideal of the value of human 
personality and the disregard for politics 
of the days of the Wandervogel, and the 
hysterical cry of scores of thousands of 
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German youth: “Befehl fuhrer wir 
folgen.’”* What is there in common be- 
tween the sentiments expressed by a rep- 
resentative of a pre-Nazi German youth 
movement on the question of war, stating : 
“We do not intend to sacrifice ourselves 
to pay for your crimes—how shall it 
profit us if we gain the whole world in 
exchange for our souls?” and those 
voiced by Baldur Von Sirach, present- 
day German youth leader, declaring: 
“There are no rights for the younger 
generation. There is only a duty which 
is greater than any right. This duty is 
the slogan of the movement I head. We 
were born in order to die for Germany.” 

To be sure, the present youth move- 
ment in Germany has inherited some of 
the techniques and the phraseology of the 
days of Wandervogel. Hitler and the 
German youth leaders may still repeat 
that “youth must be led by youth.” How- 
ever, no one has any doubts as to what 
would happen to the youth and its leaders 
were they to be led not according to the 
rules and principles of National Social- 
ism. The irony of it all—Dr. Goebbles 
agrees with the editor of the Nation that 
“youth is always right.’””* Obviously, the 
two, although they use the same expres- 
sion, do not mean the same thing. 

This very confusion of terms is in itself 
an indication of how involved the issue 
has become, and how essential it is to 
dispel the fog of sentimentalism about 
youth movements. Mere apologies for 
or defense of European youth will only 
cloud and complicate the discussion. 

To get to the core of the problem, 
liberals and reformers will need to have 
the courage to admit that they allowed 
imagination to run riot when they ascribed 
to youth qualities and propensities which 
in essence were projections of their own 
imagination and cravings. However, in 
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doing so they must not go to the other 
extreme and express their disappointment 
and disillusionment by berating or re- 
proaching youth for not having fulfilled 
their hopes and expectations. Very little 
is to be gained in real understanding of 
youth, if educators in moments of despair 
permit their emotions to swing in the op- 
posite direction and declare that “youth 
can never be an independent force fight- 
ing for goals determined from within its 
own ranks,” or that “youth does not 
originate its own movements ; it can only 
provide an enthusiasm in the raw material 
for movements which others start.’ 
Such statements are contrary to the facts 
and to every sound principle of modern 
education, which recognizes not only in 
youth but even in the child a personality 
capable of original thinking and indepen- 
dent action. It is not by negating the 
personality of youth, but rather by affirm- 
ing it, that we shall emancipate ourselves 
from the moralistic prejudgment of youth 
as either good or bad, and shall instead 
consider the potentialities and possibilities 
of youth as it is. 

Modern education was redeemed on the 
day it ceased to look upon the child as 
either devil or angel. Our knowledge 
and understanding of youth will become 
meaningful only when we look upon it 
not through the roseate glasses of our 
wishful thinking or the shattered prism of 
our disillusionment. Whatever else we 
may learn from the various manifesta- 
tions of youth, either here or abroad, one 
thing has certainly come to light, and that 
is that youth as such does not possess 
inherent or peculiar qualities either for 
good or bad. Youth, per se, is neither 
idealistic nor depraved. The youth, like 
the child, possesses a quality or personal- 
ity of his own, but the form and the ex- 
pression of that personality is no more 
immune to outside influences than that 
of the child. 

The same factors that operate in sway- 
ing our adult citizenry to follow or lead 
in movements operate with like vigor in 
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the ranks of youth. The exuberance and 
enthusiasm that are associated with youth 
may at times color the manner or the 
expression of the particular movement, 
but they cannot and do not affect the eco- 
nomic and spiritual forces which deter- 
mine the rise and fall of social movements 
and political philosophies. Liberals will 
render a wholesome service to youth and 
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to themselves if, as a result of recent 
experiences with youth movements, they 
will once and for all look upon youth not 
as either fetish or scapegoat, but rather 
as an integral part of society seeking for 
self-expression and fulfillment. In this 
search for self-expression youth must 
share in the opportunities and handicaps 
that are the lot of humanity at large. 


MUST WE RELINQUISH OUR FREEDOM? 


RoL_tanp W. SCHLOERB* 


UR NATIONAL forefathers used 

the drastic method of revolution to 
gain their political freedom. When liberty 
was denied to them, they believed that it 
was their right and their duty to revolt 
against those whom they felt had op- 
pressed them. In declaring their inde- 
pendence they used this strong language: 


. . when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
tions, pursuing invariably the same Object, 


evinces a design to reduce them (a people) 

under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it 

is their duty, to throw off such Government, 
and to provide new Guards for their future 
security. 

Deeply embedded in our national cul- 
ture is this love of freedom. This nation 
became the home of the brave because its 
founders wanted it to become the land of 
the free. They conceived it to be a great 
good that every person should have the 
freedom to develop his essential poten- 
tialities without hindrance. Justice 
Brandeis of the United States Supreme 
Court has stated that conviction in a case 
concerning a legislative act which in fact 
restrained freedom of political expression : 

Those who won our independence believe 
that the final end of the State was to make 
men free to develop their faculties, and that 
in its government the deliberative faculties 
should prevail over the arbitrary. They valued 
liberty both as an end and as a means. They 
believed liberty to be the secret of happiness 
and courage to be the secret of liberty. They 


believed that freedom to think as you will and 
to speak as you think are means indispensable 


*Minister, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago. 
This is a sermon preached by Dr. Schloerb 
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to the discovery and spread of political truth; 
that without free speech and assembly discus- 
sion would be futile; that with them, discus- 
sion affords ordinarily adequate protection 
against the dissemination of noxious doctrines ; 
that the greatest menace to freedom is an inert 
people; that public discussion is a political 
duty; and that this should be a fundamental 
principle of the American government.* 


FREEDOM AND OTHER VALUES 

Many would agree that freedom is a 
value but it is not the only value. It is a 
great boon to live in a free country, where 
each one is allowed to live his own life. 
He can come and go as he wishes. He can 
worship God according to the behests of 
his own conscience. Only a people long 
denied the right of freedom of worship 
can fully appreciate what it means to have 
liberty in religion. In a free country a 
person can speak his mind and print it, 
provided he does. not violate the ordinary 
laws of decency and slander. 

Freedom is a high value, but sometimes 
the wrong use of freedom destroys other 
values. Sometimes it destroys equality. 
A pure individualism, which allows every 
one to buy and sell as he pleases, may 
result in gross inequalities. Children are 
born with all of the dice loaded against 
them. They are born with little chance to 
express the potentialities of their natures. 
Freedom for the lion to be a lion denies 
freedom to the lamb to be a lamb. Free- 


"Quoted in Liberalism and Social Action, John 
Dewey, page 66. 
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dom for a few may turn out to mean 
slavery for the many. Devotion to free- 
dom alone may result in the loss of any 
semblance of equality. 

Security is a value. People want 
to be safe. Sometimes they want safety 
so intensely that they are willing to give 
up their freedom in the hope of getting 
security. In time of war the people of a 
nation give up their freedom. Others gird 
them and tell them where to go. Indus- 
tries are regimented. Men can no longer 
buy and sell as they wish. They cannot 
speak their minds without danger of being 
thrown into jail. Whenever the national 
security is in danger there arise those who 
want gag laws to restrain the freedom of 
speech. In the interest of security many 
will surrender a part of their freedom. 

Order is also a value. No nation long 
desires to live in chaos. Freedom for all 
to say or do as they wish may mean 
anarchy for all. Under such circum- 


stances the unanimity which is necessary 
for any kind of action is all but impossible. 
Nations that have been unable to take any 


concerted steps have been willing to sur- 
render their freedom to authority in order 
to make united action a reality. In giving 
up freedom, they felt that they were get- 
ting the value of order. 

All defenders of freedom would want 
to guard against too exclusive a devotion 
to freedom. Freedom is one value, but 
there are others. Remembering that fact, 
all confirmed liberals have one basic con- 
viction. They believe that in the long run 
more of the values of life are conserved 
through the right use of freedom than by 
the violent curbing of it. 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


True freedom is more than absence of 
restraint. The unimpeded life may be pure- 
ly negative, expressing no potentialities. 
When the Bachelor of Science degree was 
first awarded by some of the American 
colleges, an old educator made this remark 
about it in a satirical mood : “The Bachelor 
of Science degree does not guarantee a 
knowledge of science—it guarantees only 
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an ignorance of Latin.” Some freedom is 
like that. A young man once wanted his 
freedom. Jesus puts him into the story of 
the Prodigal Son. The boy broke the fet- 
ters which held him to his home. He went 
away to do as he pleased. But one could 
hardly say of him, “Here is a free soul.” 

Anne Lindbergh, in her account of the 
trip north to the Orient, tells of the prepa- 
rations which were necessary to make that 
journey. Often people had said to her 
that they too would like to fly. In the air 
one is free. He is free as a bird. Nothing 
hinders—no traffic, no lights, no police- 
men. The traveler is up and away—un- 
restrained. But Mrs. Lindbergh points 
out that this apparent freedom is pur- 
chased at a high cost. The severest dis- 
cipline and the most painstaking prepara- 
tions are necessary in order that this 
winged trip might be made possible. 

Those who have the discipline of regu- 
lar employment no doubt often feel the 
irksomeness of being compelled to report 
for duty at a certain time. They must work 
by the clock. The whistle blows and they 
are expected to be on hand. Not many 
mothers can pray every day the prayer of 
gratitude which a character in a recent 
novel expresses as she thanks God for her 
burdens. People often wish that there 
were not so many tasks which they have 
to do. Absence of restraint would seem 
like freedom to them. 

Second thoughts, however, remind us 
again of the fact that such liberty is too 
negative. Many have looked forward 
with a keen sense of anticipation of joy to 
the time when they would retire. Then 
they would be free. Desks and bells might 
beckon to others but not to them. What 
happened when the hour of leisure struck? 
Many of them shared the discomfiture of 
Isaiah (21:4), who said, “The twilight 
which I desired hath been turned into 
trembling unto me.” 


FREEDOM, A RELIGIous HERITAGE 

Not only is this ideal of freedom a part 
of our national tradition; it is also at the 
heart of the Christian religious heritage. 
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In his recent book, Jesus Manifest, 
Merejkowski devotes a whole chapter to 
Jesus, the Liberator. The founder of the 
Christian religion expressed his sense of 
mission in the words of an earlier prophet : 
“He hath sent me to preach deliverance 
to the captives . . . to set at liberty them 
that are bruised” (Luke 4:8). “If the 
Son make you free, you shall be free in- 
deed” says the writer of the fourth Gospel 
(John 8:36). Paul, in writing to the first 
Christian communities, says, “Stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
you free” (Galatians 5:1). Jesus did not 
coerce people. He hesitated to use won- 
drous signs lest he take their minds by 
violence. It was his aim to call forth moral 
action growing out of the freedom of 
choice. 

Politics and religion meet in this coun- 
try on the common ground of their devo- 
tion to the ideal of freedom. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that any threat 
against the liberty of our people will be 
met with vigorous opposition. During 
this month (June, 1936) a representative 


body of Protestantism in the United 
States has sent a message to the churches 
dealing with this subject. The letter begins 
with these words: 


The present denial of freedom and the resort 
to violence over wide areas of the earth, and 
the threatening signs of trends in this direction 
even in our own country lead the Executive 
Committee of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America to address a message to 
the churches, directing their attention to the 
crucial nature of the issue before the nation 
and urging a united stand in support of the 
ideals which lie at the heart of our American 
commonwealth and for which the Christian 
Church has stood. 


These writers see threats to freedom 
in communism and fascism, but also in “a 
sinister intolerance which brands as com- 
munistic even those constructive proposals 
for orderly social progress which are the 
best defense against communism. Sus- 
picion is engendered against thoughtful 
and patriotic citizens who oppose the 
present hysteria for military preparedness 
or stand for the right of labor to organize 
for better standards of living. Even the 
churches are labeled as ‘subversive’ for 
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pointing out economic injustices and evils, 
which can be corrected within our present 
system if there is the will to do so, and 
for emphasizing the necessity of bringing 
Christ’s spirit and teaching more fully to 
bear upon our industrial and international 
life.” 

It is obvious that these writers are 
raising their voices against something 
more than a straw man. In some nations 
political freedom is a nonentity. Their 
citizens have neither freedom of speech 
nor freedom of the press. Among our 
own people there is genuine fear that we 
shall all be compelled to bid farewell to 
freedom. In the light of all of these trends 
away from liberty, one cannot help asking 
himself, “Must we relinquish our free- 
dom?” In seeking an answer to that ques- 
tion, one would want to do more than 
“shout the battle cry of freedom.” He 
would want to see the ideal of freedom 
in relation to all of life. 

The experience of Dr. Henry Link, as 
given in his recent book, The Return to 
Religion, sheds light upon this thought. 
He arrives at his conclusions after many 
years of endeavor as a psychiatrist to help 
people face their difficulties. He em- 
phasizes the fact that only as people accept 
responsibility—responsibility which seems 
irksome, which seems to curb them, which 
seems to restrain them—do they in truth 
find life. Mere absence of interference 
with what one would at the moment like 
to do is not true freedom. 

A grounded electric wire gives the cur- 
rent the whole earth for its sphere of 
roaming. Nothing impedes it there. But 
that means it loses its efficacy, its power. 
If it is to drive a motor, it must be di- 
rected. 

LosINGc FREEDOM 


Freedom is like many of the other great 
values of life—it must sometimes be lost 
in order that it might be gained. The closer 
we are thrown together, the more it is nec- 
essary for each one to be willing to give up 
some of his freedom in order that the 
freedom of all might be preserved. A 
bachelor who lives alone in a house does 
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not need to restrain himself very much. 
He can follow his own tastes. But when 
more are sharing in the life of a home, 
it becomes necessary for each one to do 
not only what he would like to do, but to 
act in the light of the desires and needs 
of others in the home. 

This is true in city life. Many have 
experienced that nostalgia for the primi- 
tive which makes them want a little farm 
where they can do just as they please. 
Such absolute liberty might be possible 
in the lonely life of an island. But in the 
complex life of a city people must be will- 
ing to give up the freedom to do as they 
like. They cannot build their houses as 
they please. They cannot wire them to 
their own liking. They must observe cer- 
tain rules of plumbing. They must give 
up a part of their income for fire pro- 
tection whether they want it or not. They 
must pay for the education of other peo- 
ple’s children. They cannot drive their 
cars according to their own whims. Does 
this mean that they are not free? It is 
obvious that they are placing these re- 
straints upon themselves by common con- 
sent in order that greater freedom might 
be possible. They lose their freedom that 
they might gain it. 

I believe that our international life, if 
it is to make any orderly progress real, 
must take into account the necessity of 
giving up freedom in order to gain it. As 
long as nations insist upon their complete 
sovereignty, meaning thereby that they 
will allow no restraints to be placed upon 
their desires, not even those arrived at by 
consultative action, there is bound to be 
anarchy. 
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There are two ways of losing one’s 
freedom. In one instance it is taken 
from him. This is the denial of freedom 
against which there is great protest. No 
one welcomes restraint placed upon him 
by some strong individual or powerful 
group intent upon curbing him to serve a 
special interest. It is against this loss of 
freedom that the best in our national and 
religious tradition protests. 

But there is another way to lose free- 
dom. This is giving up some of it that 
true freedom might come to all. It is at 
this point that the wisdom of the early 
Christians is manifest. They stood for a 
liberty which was willing to accept self- 
imposed restraints. They supplemented 
their freedom with altruism and self- 
discipline. “If the Son shall make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.” The por- 
trait of the Christian free man as it 
emerges from the New Testament, is not 
the picture of one who goes through life 
protesting against restraint and express- 
ing whatever desires come to him—it is 
the figure of one who is aware of other 
values in life, who uses his freedom pos- 
itively, and who is willing to give up some 
of his freedom—“to be a prisoner of the 
Lord”—that he might save the very ideal 
of liberty. 

Must we relinquish our freedom? I 
believe that the necessities of our complex 
social life indicate definitely that we shall 
need to give up some of it. If we re- 
linquish some of it in the spirit of cooper- 
ation, we may save our essential freedom. 
If we will relinquish none of it, we may 
lose it all. 





A MAN WHO WANTED TO DIE 


A TRUE STORY 
By AN UNEMPLOYED PH.D. 


I 


HE trustees have voted not to re- 

new your contract for the next 
academic year. Retrenchment ...I am 
ad 

The President’s letter was brief and to 
the point, but it started me along a path 
which led to the verge of suicide. I sought 
another position, of course, but in vain. 
I became discouraged, then panic stricken, 
then desperate. In this state of mind I 
wanted to die, planned my death, and 
made one attempt at suicide. 

Then came renewed hope like a surg- 
ing wave. I still need work, it is true, 
but I have permanently escaped from the 
doldrums of unreasoned despair. 

I am a teacher of Religion, and have 
always taught from the mental hygiene 
point of view. In this article I psycho- 


analyze my exaggerated fears, and de- 
scribe the processes of mental hygiene by 
which I regained confidence in myself 


and the future. What stimuli persist- 
ently impelled my thoughts by day and 
by night toward suicide as the logical 
means of escape? What deterrents just 
as persistently restrained me from com- 
mitting that act, and finally resulted in 
mental calm? What occurred while the 
thought of suicide remained dominant? 
In the light of regained poise and per- 
spective, I feel ashamed that I ever fell 
into despair. Believe me, I shall never 
do so again! 
II 

My children were growing up around 
me, happy and strong. Edna was eight- 
een and ready for college. Frank was 
sixteen and in high school, as was also 
Marie two years his junior. Frances was 
a little tyke in the grades. A beautiful 
and lovely wife, four husky and intelli- 
gent children, a home graced by culture 
and high ideals—why should we not feel 
happy and secure? 


It is true that a heavy, but carefully 
planned, life insurance program kept our 
extravagances under steady control, and 
that the usual mortgage was gnawing as 
the holder, pressed by his own obliga- 
tions, insisted on “at least something.” 

But life was steady, I was a full pro- 
fessor on permanent tenure, and it seemed 
our home rested on secure foundations— 
until that disconcerting letter arrived. 
“Due to this and that, the trustees have 
voted not to renew your contract for the 
next academic year. Retrenchment .. . 
I am sorry...” 

Now, what the President said was per- 
fectly true. No argument over that. An 
emergency does exist in that college, and 
in the interest of the larger institutional 
welfare my service, and those of other 
teachers, should have been discontinued. 
But an emergency was thereby created in 
my own life so great as to leave me 
bewildered when I now consider its im- 
plications. It occurred because, under 
pressure of increasing disappointment, I 
permitted emotions of unreasoning fear 
to get beyond control. Once started, the 
conflagration spread. 

Mental health was my field, taught 
through religion and ethics, philosophy 
and logic. In our excellent college a third 
of the students each year sat with me 
and considered the great philosophic ways 
of life. And in the study of mental hy- 
giene they learned how people may 
achieve mental balance and poise, and 
maintain a wholesome outlook upon life 
in times of stress and uncertainty. 

I, who taught others the virtue of 
equanimity in the face of disaster, so far 
disintegrated that I actually set the day 
of my own death, and decided upon the 
means of accomplishing it. Even more, 
I really attempted to die. Unemployment, 
with its consequent sense of insecurity, 
loss of confidence, and deadening of self- 
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respect, became a threatening spectre, 
powerful enough to drive one mad. 

I did not resolve upon suicide immedi- 
ately. That resolution required nearly 
three months to mature; long months of 
alternate hope and despair and growing 
uneasiness. Nor did I recover from the 
obsession suddenly. Recovery had be- 
hind it weeks of struggle, though its cul- 
mination was rapid. 

When the President’s note arrived, I 
made no effort to conceal its contents 
from my wife and children. “What are 
you going to do about it?’ was their 
immediate inquiry. Not, “What shall we 
do?” Full responsibility fell immediately 
and entirely upon my shoulders: “What 
are you going to do?” I accepted the 
responsibility as a matter of course. 

Bravely I assured them that the evil 
day was still several months in the future, 
that nine-tenths of our troubles never 
materialize beyond the realm of imagined 
future bugaboos. We had hundreds of 
influential friends, at least a score of them 
college and university presidents. It 
would be just a matter of letting them 
know what had happened, and from one 
college town we should simply move to 
another. It was disconcerting, of course, 
for a self-respecting man who has never 
been unemployed to admit to his friends 
that he had been fired, even for such in- 
evitably good reasons as the President 
had stated ; but that was that. 


III 


And so I wrote letters to my friends in 
high places, to at least fifty of them alto- 
gether, telling of our predicament. The 
first letters suggested merely that a good 
teacher of philosophy and religion was 
available through a stroke of hard luck. 
The next set of letters added, with an un- 
dertone of anxiety, that I should be will- 
ing to teach in any of the social fields 
which might be open—history or sociol- 
ogy or education, as well as psychology 
and philosophy—for I have an excellent 
education. Finally, in a sort of panic, I 
even suggested the possibility of brushing 
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up on mathematics or Latin or biology, 
or almost anything else that was needed. 

A monotonously similar response met 
these efforts: everywhere excellent men 
were being dismissed . . . no vacancies 
. . . vacancies not to be filled . . . every- 
body holding to his job with a tenacity 
never before known . . . how unfortunate 
it was to become an “orphan teacher,” 
particularly this year . . . and so on. My 
friends are excellent friends, I protest it 
before high heaven, but what could even 
the best of friends do in a time like this 
when a man needs a job? 

With gnawing anxiety, I began to have 
visions of the rent and other bills accumu- 
lating and no funds in sight, of children 
hungry and nothing to eat, of our family, 
once a standby in the community, forced 
to ask my colleagues for charity, and my 
soul revolted. The profound meaning of 
the depression began to dawn upon me. 
I was an “orphan teacher” with no home! 

I used to wonder sarcastically at the 
millionaire suicide, the man who became 
desperate when his fortune had dwindled 
to a paltry hundred thousand or so. Now 
I began to understand his despair, and by 
an interesting comparison. For at the 
opposite extreme from the millionaire was 
Henry Carpenter, about whom I some- 
times thought. Henry and his wife and 
eight children lived happily down our 
very street on considerably less than a 
hundred a month. Why, in good years I 
used to earn nearly twice that in lecture 
byways! But I did not want to be like 
Henry. His family were the “poor folk” 
of our town, who wore hand-me-down 
clothes and received discounts at the 
stores. What a cataclysm it would be, if 
I and my family had to descend in the 
social scale to the level of Henry Car- 
penter and his family. My academic soul 
revolted at the very thought. Really, I 
could begin to appreciate the despair of 
the millionaire with his depleted income. 
His suicide seemed much more reasonable 
now. 

I began to lie awake nights, or to dream 
fitfully about solutions of our problem. 
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Of course I understand the mental 
mechanisms involved in those unrelenting 
efforts of the mind to solve the appar- 
ently insoluble problem, but it is inter- 
esting now to recall the outlandish forms 
those dreams took, how persistent they 
became, and how they suggested such sin- 
ister results. I wonder whether other 
men, in positions similar to mine, dream 
such dreams. 

There was, first of all, that possible 
accident which might deprive me of “two 
hands or two feet or two eyes,” or which 
would lead to “total incapacity,” as the 
disability clauses in my insurance policies 
so succinctly state the matter. We could 
live, very modestly it is true, but indefi- 
nitely, on the tidy sum of $200 a month 
which such an accident would make avail- 
able. How could I bring this accident to 
occur? 

It was the fact of this insurance, pur- 
chased years ago against a day of possible 
stress and for the future protection of 
wife and children, that first put the idea 
of suicide into my mind. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars! Double that sum if I 
should die by accident! Or an adequate 
income for the remainder of life, if I 
should become disabled. Why, that much 
money would supply my family’s needs 
permanently. And here I was (I felt), 
a miserable failure in the prime of life, 
unable in my blindness to foresee for 
them even the simplest necessities of life. 
Why not suffer such an “unavoidable ac- 
cident” and stop this ceaseless worry? 
Well—why not? Anything to rid myself 
of this gnawing uncertainty. 

And so one day I wrote a letter ad- 
dressed to my wife, undated, of course, 
advising her how to invest the insurance 
funds “if anything should ever happen to 
me,” and suggested whom she might trust 
for further advice. This letter I sealed 
and placed in the safe-deposit box with 
our insurance policies. It is still there, 
and because of its inherent value when- 
ever and however I shall die, I shall leave 
it there. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, 
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what a small part religion played in this 
whole affair. I am a Protestant, and as 
such do not share the Catholic’s feeling 
that the suicide is cast out of the King- 
dom of Heaven. But I have always be- 
lieved in prayer, and always, in a fashion, 
have prayed. Asa younger man I would 
spend thirty minutes a day in spiritual 
communion. But in this trouble I was 
driven to confusion, not to prayer. I have 
an underlying feeling that God does help 
those who sincerely do their best and trust 
in Him; but only in the most perfunctory 
manner have I been able to pray to God 
for guidance in solving this problem. Per- 
haps too much teaching has given me the 
college professor’s feeling of contented 
self-sufficiency. Perhaps too great eco- 
nomic security has cost me the sense of 
dependence on God! 


IV 


Commencement arrived, and we re- 
ceived our last salary check—only $300 
to be sure, but that much. And as the 
wife and I looked at it, we counted up 
our obligations. We still owed $325 on 
the car, and that note at the bank for $400 
that had been used for necessary repairs 
on the house. Half our insurance would 
lapse unless the premium of $210 was 
paid by the first of July, and we could 
borrow no more on the policy. And 
finally, the holder of the mortgage was 
“sorry” that he had to press us at this 
particular time, but unless we could find 
$250 within a month, he would simply 
have to foreclose to protect his other 
property which was in jeopardy. $1185 
to pay, besides the current house bills, 
and only $300 between our family of six 
and starvation. And no more checks from 
the college. I was ashamed to look peo- 
ple in the eye. How that insurance money 
would have eased matters! I dreamed 
more persistently, by night and by day, 
of means to collect it—double indemnity 
for accidental death preferred. 

Without knowing just what she was 
doing, my wife added her part to the load 
I was carrying. I kept my worries con- 
cealed, and smiled bravely when we were 
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together, telling her I felt certain things 
would work out. She seemed to feel I 
was only half sincere, and upbraided me 
for indifference to our troubles. She told 
me over and over how worried she was, 
how she was losing sleep, and how tired 
she felt all the time. She cried secretly a 
good deal (though I knew all about it) ; 
and publicly—she did not realize how 
deeply it cut !—she would tell our friends 
that “Somebody in the family has to 
worry, and my husband is such an incor- 
rigible optimist (!) that he does not even 
realize the seriousness of our situation.” 
And here I was planning suicide, in order 
that she and the children might have the 
financial protection I could no longer pro- 
vide!—and smiling to give her courage. 

Now, if this secret impulse had been 
something I could discuss with my wife, 
or my pastor, or some other friend, a 
sense of relief might have ensued. The 
cathartic action of a complete confession 
of secret worries is well known to mental 
hygienists. I have used this technique 


with scores of college students in their 


troubles great and small. Encourage an 
individual to pour out his difficulties to a 
sympathetic listener, and relief will come 
every time. Shared burdens are easy to 
bear. Yes, I was thoroughly acquainted 
with this technique, and so was my pastor. 

But how could a man, in his right mind, 
confide to his closest friend that he was 
planning to commit suicide to save his 
family from distress? A friend simply 
would not understand, and if he did, he 
would try to change my mind. He might 
even upbraid me, say that suicide was a 
cowardly act, that I was “betraying a 
trust.” I knew what my pastor would 
say, and could not gird myself to hear it. 

I was half ashamed of myself for en- 
tertaining the idea of death—and yet I 
was not ashamed. It seemed so absolutely, 
for a time, the right thing to do. But I 
could not mention it to anyone, let alone 
discuss it, and I did not want to be dis- 
suaded. I wanted to keep suicide as a 
final last resort. If the idea were enter- 
tained at all, therefore, it would have to 
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be in secret. And so I nourished the 
thought, secretly cultivated it with my 
increasing worries, and the desire to die 
increased and grew fat. 

If ever I teach mental hygiene again, 
how much wiser I shall be for this experi- 
ence! In the distorted reasonings which 
filled my mind, the two most important 
considerations hardly occurred at all; 
namely, that the children needed a father 
more than they needed money ; and that a 
good teacher would certainly find some 
means of earning a living. 


Vv 

The impulse to suicide did not attain 
its full stature, however, without struggle 
and opposition. Two series of counter- 
suggestions, really three, constantly re- 
curred. One series involved a flight from 
facing reality, and took the form of com- 
pensatory day-dreams. A second series 
resulted in clear-cut efforts to apply the 
fundamental principles of mental hygiene 
to the cure of my own mind. And a third 
series of counter-suggestions, or rather of 
fortunate circumstances, has made it pos- 
sible to break free from these depressing 
thoughts of death, and to face reality 
again in an earnest effort to obtain some 
sort of employment for the coming year. 

In not too great detail I shall describe, 
and partly analyze, these three ways by 
which, partly consciously and partly not, 
I sought to overcome the powerful im- 
pulse toward suicide as the appropriate 
way out. 

First, the flight from reality into day- 
dreams. Three dreams persistently kept 
repeating themselves over and over, with 
different forms and varying detail, but 
always with the underlying attempt to 
provide in imagination those resources 
of self-respect, security, and confidence 
which were so greatly lacking in reality. 
The process was simple: when poignant 
worry would arise in mind—as it did sud- 
denly many times a day—I would turn 
away from it as from a noxious odor. My 
mind would leap toward one of these 
fancies, and in a moment I would be 
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wandering pleasantly along imaginary by- 
paths by which, in fantastic ways, I 
should become a hero, my confidence in 
my own powers would be restored, and 
money would be secured to pay our debts 
and free us from the anxiety which was 
so certainly disintegrating me. 

In one dream I would come into pos- 
session of a concealed fortune. It was 
gangster money, always, stolen from 
many sources, and therefore could not be 
returned to its rightful but unknown own- 
ers. There were a dozen ways by which 
this money was found, and another dozen 
ways by which it was kept concealed from 
the gangsters—there were adventures 
galore in these day-dreaming flights from 
reality—but oh, how carefully the money 
would be kept concealed from the gang- 
sters until finally it could be safely in- 
vested and yield the income we needed so 
sorely ! 

In another dream I would be walking 
down Fifth Avenue or Michigan Boule- 
vard or Grand Avenue when Mr. Ford 


(or Rockefeller or Dawes or Morgan— 
curious how the mind played around these 
figures which have become synonymous 
in the public eye with enormous wealth) 
would come from a building. Five pow- 
erful men would seize him and hustle him 


toward a kidnappers’ car. Leaping into 
the melee, I (imagine me in the hero 
role!) would strike down one of them by 
a terrific blow in the pit of the stomach. 
He would double up and drop his gun. 
Seizing the weapon, I would courageously 
slay him and his four companions with 
unerring shots, receiving a wound or two 
in return. Mr. Ford would take me 
solicitously to the hospital, and the next 
day would inquire how he could express 
his appreciation the most appropriate way. 
I would find myself receiving a million 
dollar gift, becoming president of a needy 
college, and putting into effect some very 
fine ideas I hold on character education 
for college students. No more worries 
about how to earn a living. 

This dream, too, had a dozen varia- 
tions, but four compensatory aspects re- 
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mained steadily throughout them all: I 
save the rich man from the clutches of 
unholy kidnappers; I play the hero role 
and see myself praised on the front pages 
of newspapers; I receive a huge reward, 
varying from one million to ten, and am 
thereby relieved from financial distress ; 
and I employ the income from the reward 
in benevolent educational experiments 
directed towards the enrichment of stu- 
dent character. All four stimulated my 
waning self-respect, my need of security, 
my lack of confidence. 

The third type of day-dream escape 
mechanism was less worthy than the other 
two, and I rebuke myself for having en- 
tertained it at all. I would find myself, 
by any one of various means, in posses- 
sion of a hundred thousand counterfeit 
five-dollar bills—or sometimes of genuine 
bills which had been lost by the govern- 
ment. How carefully I would pass these 
bills one after the other in my dreams, 
spending a dime here and fifteen cents 
there, purchasing always some desirable 
article that could be given to needy per- 
sons, such as food or stockings or razor 
blades. And then how carefully I would 
reconvert the dollar bills and change that 
would accumulate into larger bills, finally 
investing the proceeds in United States 
Steel or some other apparently desirable 
security. 

Utterly unworthy of a gentleman and a 
scholar, you will say. I knew it was un- 
worthy, and I am ashamed of myself for 
permitting the suggestion to find lodg- 
ment in my mind—but at the time I was 
neither a gentleman nor a scholar. I was 
a frightened rabbit of an unemployed 
man, dreaming horrible dreams about the 
destitution of his loved ones, and dwell- 
ing on the shame of losing a cherished 
position. 

I wonder whether, after all, disintegra- 
tion of the sort I was experiencing does 
not attack all the moral values of a man, 
including his judgment concerning the 
relative value of his own life? Does not 
this sort of experience, continued long 
enough, sometimes drive an honest person 
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to become a thief or a liar, or to drown 
his troubles in drink or vicious living? 
For there were times when I would even 
permit myself to dream—though I revolt- 
ed against this and would never entertain 
it long—of my whole family being de- 
stroyed by some catastrophe, and myself 
only left to wander disconsolate into the 
far corners of the earth. 


VI 

The second type of reaction to the 
whole situation was an attempt to resort 
to my own medicine, religion and mental 
hygiene. After a number of failures, this 
medicine finally effected a cure. 

Am I not a teacher of religion and 
mental health? Do I not know (theoret- 
ically at least) about the mechanisms of 
repression and sublimation, and the dan- 
gers inherent in uncontrolled day-dream- 
ing flights from reality? Why, state 


hospitals are filled with folk who have 
lived so long and so happily in the world 
of make-believe that they have perma- 
nently lost contact with the world of real 


persons and events. Was I not drifting 
in this direction? Have I not challenged 
scores of students who have come to me 
with their troubles to “face life more 
resolutely?” Why should I despair over 
my temporary inability to find a job and 
take refuge in a world of unrealities, or 
in the pessimism of suicide? Why, I was 
making a fool of myself, by letting go 
like this! And so I fought the idea. 
“Fight the good fight” is a fundamental 
principle of mental hygiene. 

How many times thoughts like this 
would occupy my mind. But they were 
uncomfortable thoughts, and I did not 
like to be rebuked, even by myself. I 
wanted comfort, not a whipping—though 
undoubtedly the whipping would do me 
good. And yet, the crushing rebuke of 
losing a position for which I had felt 
myself eminently fitted was all the criti- 
cism I could stand. Never for long at a 
time, therefore, did this thought continue, 
for it was so much easier to slide back 
into my refuge of unreality than to stand 
up and fight. 
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We had studied suicide, too, in our 
classes, had examined the types of per- 
sons who resort to it, and attempted to 
understand the motives which impel men 
to self-destruction. And each year, in 
our exploratory trip to the State Hospital, 
the class would visit the suicides’ ward, 
where a hundred or more men are con- 
fined who had attempted to take their own 
lives. We discussed these people after- 
wards in class. Some of them we believed 
were cowards, some were merely deluded, 
some driven by despair and suffering. But 
we decided that all who commit suicide 
are at least temporarily insane. 

And here I was, contemplating the very 
act! Was I losing hold of myself and 
becoming mentally unbalanced, at least to 
that extent? 

And so I fought the suggestion, when 
courage permitted the fight. But curi- 
ously enough, the suggestion to suicide 
cannot be met by fighting it. The more 
I tried to put away the idea as utterly 
foolish, the more I abused myself for 
entertaining it, the stronger grew the im- 
pression that that was the only thing to 
do. 

One night, after vainly tossing in bed 
for an hour in a sweat, I arose at two 
o'clock and loaded my revolver—and the 
next morning unloaded it again! But I 
did not want to remove the temptation 
completely: I just put the weapon back 
on the shelf. My wife, who entered the 
room unexpectedly at that moment, hid 
the revolver when my back was turned, 
and I did not discover it again for two 
weeks. She said nothing, and neither did 
I. But never has man had a more con- 
siderate wife than I had from that mo- 
ment on. She seemed all at once to sense 
what I was passing through, and wanted 
to help me with her strength. 

I like to play tennis, and I have a faulty 
heart. A fast game played with apparent 
exuberance, then a bit of cyanide of po- 
tassium slyly consumed—sudden apparent 
heart failure, while driving a fast ball, 
and no stigma of suicide. I remembered 
a man who had blown out his brains. 
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How ghastly he looked! I did not want 
to look like that. And his grandchildren 
have been told simply that “Grandfather 
died suddenly the way old men often die.” 
They are ashamed to tell the children how 
the old man really died. Yes, the cyanide 
would be better. And since half my in- 
surance would expire July first, June thir- 
tieth would be the last day of grace. I 
did not think to inquire whether cyanide 
would leave any tell-tale marks. 

For ten days, at least, I kept this date 
fixed in mind, and had even selected the 
companion I should invite to play with me 
—a steady, rather unemotional man of 
near ny own age. How calmly life moved 
during those days, after I believed the 
matter was definitely settled. No more 
worries nor fears haunted me—just a 
calm and satisfied sense of resignation. 
A mind worn down with its burdens will 
find its own ways to rest, even though 
the period of recuperation merely gives it 
strength to suffer more acutely. 

But heart failure is not an accident, and 
it requires an “accidental death” to meet 
the “requirements” of the insurance com- 
panies. That fact kept recurring to mind. 
If I were to drive down that mountain 
side five miles from town, “accidentally” 
lose control of the car and smash into a 
culvert wall at seventy-five miles an hour 
—would not that be accident enough to 
satisfy their most exacting demands? And 
it would precisely double the amount the 
insurance would yield. I thought of this 
possibility every time I drove down that 
particular incline, and the contemplation 
was always calm and matter of fact. Once 
I actually attempted to dash into the wall 
at tremendous speed, but swerved away 
from it just in time—and almost skidded 
into a genuinely accidental death in doing 
so. 

No, the more I fought the idea of sui- 
cide, the more it haunted me. I could 
not shake it off. 

Mental hygiene tells us, secondly, that 
the principle of the confessional is a per- 
fectly sound psychological device, as I 
have already mentioned. Talk over this 
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driving impulse with the pastor, I told 
myself over and over again, and by the 
simple device of “getting everything out 
into the open” I could free myself from 
the incubus. This minister is a wise and 
sympathetic man; he would certainly un- 
derstand. 

You see, I was torn between two con- 
flicting impulses: I wanted suicide, for it 
seemed the inevitable way out of my wor- 
ries, and the children would be financially 
protected. But also I wanted to live, for 
my own sake and theirs. All of past ex- 
perience rose up and condemned my plan 
to die. On some days the impulse to die 
was almost overwhelming; every reason 
I could think of pointed to death as the 
only way to self-esteem, to release from 
worry, to protection for those I loved. 
And on other days the opposite impulse 
would be stronger; I loathed myself for 
wanting to die, hated my cowardice, 
planned ways to overcome the drift— 
until sharp worry over the uncertainties 
of the future would again drive me dis- 
tracted, or until night would come and I 
would lie with staring eyes wondering 
just what to do. 

The tendency to talk it over with the 
pastor never matured, though I believe 
he sensed my need of his help, for more 
than once he sought me out alone. On 
dangerous days I did not want to confess, 
I wanted to die; on more reasonable days 
I did not feel this overwhelming need to 
secure help. So, in this respect also, I 
“refused to take my own medicine,” and 
nourished my fears and despair alone. 

Mental hygiene has another device, the 
therapeutic value of hope. “Hope, there- 
fore,’ I said to myself, “and just be 
cheerful, keep a stiff upper lip and know 
that everything will come out. Let imag- 
ination play around desirable rather than 
the impossible types of solution.” And 
so my mind would often dwell on the 
possibility of being called to one college 
after another. I would write a letter to 
a friend, and just know that his reply 
would open negotiations leading to a 
happy appointment. 
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During these weeks five desirable posi- 
tions actually opened before me: two col- 
lege presidencies, one deanship, and two 
professorships. Earnestly my friends pre- 
sented my qualifications, my own presi- 
dent recommended me whole-heartedly, 
and each position hung fire for a time. 
I would look up the location of the insti- 
tution on the map, study automobile 
routes, imagine our family moving to the 
new position, visualize myself in the new 
classroom, and anxiously watch the mails 
for the letter of appointment which never 
came. I since learned that scores of ap- 
plicants besieged the authorities for each 
position. “Good democrats” obtained two 
of them, and the other three, as I prefer 
to think, went to “better men than I am.” 
But hope, wild and unreasoning hope 
against hope, buoyed me up each time 
during several despairing days. 

Why not sublimate this anxiety, by 
turning attention to some other more de- 
sirable object? Sublimation means sim- 


ply the harnessing of nervous energy 
which is spending itself unreasonably and 


unwisely, by turning it to the performance 
of some useful work. The undesirable 
object, deprived of the fiery energy which 
has sustained it, gradually fades from 
view, the fire is brought under control 
and regulated in the performance of a 
more desirable duty, and finally the indi- 
vidual discovers himself completely under 
self-control, with a disciplined and chas- 
tened mind. 

This device of the mental hygienist 
suggested itself time and again; but since 
it required an effort to turn from the 
easy path of imaginary drifting that I 
was following, for a time the thought of 
sublimation and substitution did not pre- 
vail. Finally it did, and in this manner: 
for a year or more I had been writing 
that book on The Common Man’s Philos- 
ophy of Life. Here it was, lying idle and 
untouched on my desk, gathering dust. 
Why not throw myself again into the 
writing, and forget my troubles? I was 
burning up enough energy to write half 
a dozen books! Finally I did pick up the 
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pages, discovered a new interest in writ-_ 
ing, temporarily forgot my worries, an- 
swered some of my own questions in 
terms of “the plain man’s philosophy”— 
and now the manuscript is far towards 
completion. 

But three difficulties, like spectres, 
arose in the midst of my writing and 
would not down. First, I knew all along 
I was an ostrich sticking my head into 
the sand, saying that no danger is near, 
when impending disaster was just around 
the corner. Secondly, I was a coward to 
think only of myself, to bury myself 
away from my real problem of finding a 
job, when these children were depending 
on me for every necessity of life. And 
third, I began saying to myself, and the 
suggestion grew more insistent, There is 
a way out, there is a job somewhere for 
the man who will keep looking for it; I 
can live and must live; I must redeem my 
self-respect ; I must show myself a man. 
These three “difficulties” marked the be- 
ginning of reconstruction. 

No, sublimation and substitution, as a 
process, did not work for long, and they 
should not have worked for long, for my 
problem (except that of suicide) was not 
imaginary. But they accomplished their 
purpose completely: they did stave off 
the evil day long enough for me to be- 
come myself again, and turn to a more 
constructive way of meeting the problem. 
Sublimation gave time to re-acquire men- 
tal poise. 

The time element is exceedingly impor- 
tant in a situation like this. If the har- 
assed individual can effect a temporary 
escape from the insistent temptation to 
the evil thing by discovering a wholesome 
new interest to occupy his thoughts, or 
by taking a vacation amid new surround- 
ings, his mind will tend to find its own 
balance and return to normal functioning 
again. 

VII 

The third step toward solution, and the 
one which really counted for most, was a 
deliberate facing the facts, and keeping 
my head at the same time. I should have 
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done this from the first. It was my own 
fault (or was it, entirely?) that I had 
fallen into despair. When we criticize 
the man or woman who worries, are we 
not sometimes doing him an injustice? 
Is he able, really, to prevent it? When 
we exhort him to “snap out of it,” are 
we not often demanding the impossible? 
His situation is identical with that of the 
small child sobbing himself to sleep. Once 
the mechanism of worry, or of sobbing, 
has been set up, it is exceedingly difficult 
to prevent its functioning. 

Deliberate facing the facts, however, of 
facing all the facts calmly, led finally to 
definite action, and that brought peace. 
The mental equilibrium which followed 
that brief period of absorption in the 
manuscript had yielded a new perspective, 
had re-conditioned the mind. 

And so one day we paid the mortgage 
holder enough to keep him (the wolf!) 
away from the doorstep for another year ; 
we wrote the insurance company that it 
was just too bad, but the insurance policy 
must lapse; we explained the whole situa- 
tion to the banker and obtained an exten- 
sion, and we suggested to the automobile 
company that they take back the car— 
which they courteously but firmly refused 
to do! And strangely enough, that sim- 
ple statement of the manager of the 
automobile company, that “things will 
work themselves out all right, and you 
will need the car to hunt a job,” did more 
to bolster up courage than any other one 
thing could possibly have done. 

Then, with a feeling of relief, we 
packed a trailer full and came to the 
Great University, where I immediately 
plunged into thrilling avenues of psychol- 
ogy and philosophy that I had long 
wanted to explore but never had the time. 
And here, where every fifth student in 
the class was looking for a job and im- 
proving his time while waiting for it, and 
where Uncle Sam appeared as an angel 
on the horizon, unemployment appeared 
less tragic than it did in the little town 
where I stood alone. 

Although we speak guardedly of the 
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matter among ourselves, we who are un- 
employed college teachers, I have a pro- 
found conviction that the despair through 
which I passed finds an echo in the life 
of scores of my brothers in distress at the 
University. 

Very good, so far! But I still have 
no job for the autumn, and our three 
hundred dollars has dropped to a paltry 
fifteen. But yesterday I was informed 
of a University fund from which we 
might borrow a modest sum, if necessary, 
to tide us over; I have found means to 
earn a few scattered dollars and may earn 
more; my wife is pinching every remain- 
ing dime to make it purchase more; and 
(blessed hope!) three teacher placement 
agencies assure me that they anticipate 
an early movement to employ teachers 
again—provided, always, that the govern- 
ment’s recovery program continues its 
triumphant upward march. Uncle Sam’s 
Home Loan Corporation is considering 
our case, and it may be possible (who 
knows?) to refinance our home, and 
thereby save our considerable equity 
there. 

I still have no job, but friends have put 
me into touch with four positions which 
simply must be filled, and two of them are 
better than the one I lost. I am hard 
after all four, and perhaps one will ma- 
terialize. 


VIII 


As a psychologist and mental hygienist, 
I can understand the temporary aberra- 
tion through which I have passed. As a 
philosopher I can look somewhat dispas- 
sionately at it, discover values in the ex- 
perience, and make resolutions. As a 
religious man I can meditate on the “pur- 
poses of God.” But as a man, and a 
husband, and the father of a group of 
growing children who love me dearly and 
trust in me, I feel ashamed of my falling 
into despair, and almost shudder at the 
evil I would have done. 


Editor’s Note: This paper was written 
several months ago. The man’s problem 
has been happily solved. 





SOME NEW LIGHT ON ADOLESCENT RELIGION* 


Hepbtey S. Dimocx** 


HE unique importance of adolescence 

for the religious development of the 
individual has been stressed by numerous 
psychologists and writers since the begin- 
ning of the century. The publication of 
G. Stanley Hall’s monumental volumes on 
Adolescence and the study of conversion 
statistics resulted in a widespread belief 
that the adolescent years were character- 
ized by a marked awakening or stimula- 
tion of religious interest and idealism. It 
was assumed that this surge of religious 
interest was a normal consequence of the 
biological developments associated with 
pubescence. This assumption has con- 
tinued with considerable strength to the 
present time. 

Against the background of this tra- 
ditional point of view the results of a re- 
cent investigation of contemporary adoles- 
cents possess striking significance. The 
investigation was broad in scope but we 
shall report here only the findings which 
throw light on the religious development 
of adolescents. The most salient features 
of the study, however, should be stated, in 
order that the findings discussed in this 
article may be understood and interpreted 
more intelligently. 

1. The same two hundred boys were 
studied continuously over a period of 
years. This made possible accurate ap- 
praisal or measurement of their growth in 
the various elements under investigation. 

2. The boys included in the study were 
“normal” boys, that is, they constituted a 
fair cross-section of the boys in two typ- 
ical industrial communities. 

3. By annual examination the pubes- 
cent status of each boy was established as 
pre-pubescent, pubescent, or post-pubes- 
cent. Thus it was possible to study the 
religious growth of the boys in direct re- 


*This article draws upon materials which con- 
stitute part of a chapter in a volume soon to 
be published reporting the results of a com- 
prehensive study of adolescents. 

**Dean of George Williams College, Chicago. 


lation to their pubescent development. 

One phase of the adolescent’s religious 
life was singled out for study. This was 
his religious ideas or thinking. That this 
is a very narrow aspect of religion is clear- 
ly recognized. It leaves out entirely the 
factors of conduct and of feeling, both of 
which are of large importance in religious 
experience. We do have supplementary 
information on the adolescent’s participa- 
tion in the formal aspects of institutional 
religion, as the church and the Sunday 
school. 


TECHNIQUE EMPLOYED 


The adolescent’s religious thinking was 
selected for study largely because a suit- 
able technique for testing it was available. 
In using a test of religious ideas no in- 
ference was implied about the relationship 
between religious ideas and religious con- 
duct. It was recognized that behavior and 
ideas might be completely divorced in the 
individual. The only assumption made— 
if it is an assumption—was that religious 
concepts, insights, and points of view do 
constitute part of the individual’s re- 
sources for effective religious living. 

Three specific questions were asked and 
answered in part by the data secured: 

1. What is the nature and content of 
the religious thinking of boys during the 
years twelve to sixteen? 

2. Is there any marked advance in the 
religious thinking of boys from the years 
twelve to sixteen? 

3. If there is any substantial develop- 
ment in religious thinking during these 
years, is there any evidence that it is 
associated with the pubescent development 
of the boys? 

The results yielded by the study are so 
contrary to any common expectation that 
it is desirable to describe the test employed 
with unusual care and completeness. The 
test used was a paper and pencil technique. 
It included sixty items, under these six 
sections or topics: Ideas of God; Ideas 
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of Jesus; Ideas of Prayer; Ideas of the 

Church and Kingdom; Ideas of Other 

Religions, and Ideas of Life Purpose. The 

kinds of questions used were designed to 

reveal opinions, judgments, and attitudes 
rather than factual knowledge. The “right 
answers” or “norms” represented a his- 
torical, modern, and mature point of view. 

It might be stretching things a bit to call 

it a test of maturity in religious thinking. 

Yet as samples are given to illustrate the 

content of the test more explicitly it will 

be observed that the opinions or judg- 
ments called for do unquestionably include 
the element of maturity. 

Three types of statements were used 
to uncover Ideas of God: 

The first was some “yes” and “no” 
questions asking what the individual 
thought about God, as: 

1. Do you think God is in 
heaven, sitting on a golden 
throne? 

. Do you think God punishes 
everyone who is bad? Yes No 
The second type of statement got at 

the boy’s ideas of God through analogies 

of what some people did. Samples follow: 

1. A mother sat up all night to 
take care of her little boy 
who had a bad fever. Do you 
think God is like that? 

. A king loves to have every- 
body worship him, bow be- 
fore him, and praise him. Do 
you think God is like that? Yes No 
Ways in which people may learn about 

God were listed in the third section and 

the boy indicated how much he thought 

could be learned in each of the three ways. 

Three of the items are reproduced : 

1. By studying science. 

Much—Some—Little. 

2. By getting to know many kinds of 
people. Much—Some—Little. 

3. By saying a blessing before meals. 

Much—Some—Little. 

The boy’s Ideas of Jesus were secured 
by requesting that he answer “yes” or 
“no” to a long list of questions, such as 
these two: 


Yes No 


Yes No 
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1. Does Jesus mean just the 
same as God? 

2. Could Jesus do any kind of 
wonderful miracle which 
you could imagine? Yes No 
The situation, or problem, approach 

was used in the section on Ideas of Prayer. 

Here is a sample item: 

Once there was a group of children 
who were asked to bow in silent prayer. 
Each statement below tells what one child 
did or thought. Read each, and if you 
think it is a very good way to pray, then 
draw a line around the word GOOD. If 
you think it is all right, but not very good, 
then draw a line around the word FAIR. 
If you think it is a poor way to pray, then 
draw a line around the word POOR. 

1. One child closed his eyes and imagined 
he saw God far off in the sky. 

Good—Fair—Poor. 

In the next section of the test the in- 
dividual was asked to rate various ideas 
which people have about the nature of 
the Church and Kingdom. We present 
three sample statements about the church, 
which the boy rated as excellent, fair, or 
poor: 

1. To think of a church as a big and beau- 
tiful building is: 

Excellent—Fair—Poor. 

2. To think of a church as a group of 
people who want to live in a Christian 
way is: Excellent—Fair—Poor. 

3. To think of a church as an organiza- 
tion trying to make the world better 
is: Excellent—Fair—Poor. 
The individual’s Ideas of Other Re- 

ligions were registered by his responding 

to a list of questions similar to these three: 

1. Can a person who does not 
believe in God lead a good 
life? 

. Would it be a good thing to 
have Mohammedans, 
Hindus, Buddhists, and 
other such groups send mis- 
sionaries to tell us their 
ideas? 

. Have all Christians through 
the ages held practically the 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 
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same beliefs? Yes No 

The final section of the test on /deas 
of Life Purpose endeavored to discover 
the extent to which the individual’s pur- 
poses in life are socially mature. For ex- 
ample, the boy was asked to indicate which 
of the following he would most like to be 
if he could have his life turn out just 
as he chose: one who is famous, as a 
movie star; one who is as rich as Rocke- 
feller or Ford; one who has a happy 
home and children; one who is always 
growing and learning better and more 
satisfying ways of living ; one who knows 
the Bible by heart; one who can paint or 
draw or sing so that many enjoy it. 

Strictly defined, the scoring norms of 
the test were based on what might be 
called a conservative-liberal scale. That 
it does yield an index to the maturity of 
the individual’s religious thinking seems 
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The facts displayed in Table I force us 
to the conclusion that the experiences 
which accompany increase in age do not in 
themselves add to maturity of the in- 
dividual’s religious ideals, concepts, or 
purposes. The boy at sixteen is just as 
likely as the boy of thirteen to believe 
that God is a person sitting on a golden 
throne, who punishes everyone who is 
bad and who answers prayers for material 
things. Our attempt to account for the 
apparent gain in religious thinking be- 
tween the years twelve and thirteen, fol- 
lowed by a dead stop for the next three 
years, will be reserved until some ad- 
ditional striking facts are presented. 


RELIGIOUS THINKING AND PUBESCENT 
DEVELOPMENT 


Since there is no consistent gain in rf! (i: 


ligious thinking during the adolescent 





TABLE I 





Average Scores in Religious Thinking for Boys 
from 12 to 16 Years Old 





Age 


Number of Boys 


Average Score 





12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


152 
176 


90 115 
125 
127 
99 125 


26 125 





probable. If the boy has the immaturity 
to believe that God is sitting on a golden 
throne, or is like a policeman, or answers 
prayers for radio sets, his score will tend 
to be low. 


Wuat Happens IN REticious THINK- 
ING DurING ADOLESCENCE? 

The answers which our findings make 
to this question in the above caption is 
—nothing. At least from the years thirteen 
pe sixteen, during which the majority of 
the boys are passing through pubescence, 
no change whatever in religious thinking 
is registered in the scores from the tests, 
which were administered annually for 
three years. The average score for each of 
the years from twelve to sixteen is shown 
in Table I. The only sign of growth in 
religious thinking is between the years 
twelve and thirteen. 


years we would infer that pubescence as 
a biological event has no perceptible con- 
sequence, in the development of religious 
thinking) But we need not be satisfied with 
inferences when we may have facts in- 
stead. So we have tabulated the facts 
which indicate the amount of change tak- 
ing place in religious thinking according 
to the stage of pubescent development of 
the boys. Table II provides the pertinent 
results of this analysis for a one-year 
period. 

We are almost startled by an inspec- 
tion of the facts in Table II. The fifty- 
five boys who remained pre-pubescent 
gained almost three times as much in their 
religious thinking scores in one year as did 
the boys who were already pubescent or 
who became pubescent during that year. 
The average gain for the pubescents of 
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all categories was 3.7; for the pre- 
pubescents, 10.2. In order to make sure 
that this difference was not due to chance 
further statistical work was done which 


demonstrated with certainty that the dif- 


ference is real and reliable. 

A similar analysis of facts for the two- 
year period produced similar results. The 
boys who remain pre-pubescent for two 
years increase their religious thinking 
score by 26, which is more than twice the 
gain made by any of the pubescent groups. 


INTERPRETATION OF FINDINGS 


Do these findings mean what they seem 
to signify? Is the rate of growth toward 
maturity in religious thinking cut down by 
one-half or two-thirds after the boys be- 
come pubescent? What is the explanation 
of this apparently amazing set of facts? 
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of why growth in religious thinking should 
cease around the thirteenth year. How can 
we account for the fact that the religious 
“intelligence” of the sixteen-year-old is 
on the same immature level as that of the 
thirteen-year-old boy? Two or three pos- 
sible interpretations suggest themselves. 
The first possibility is that the test used 
was of such a nature that the average score 
of one hundred twenty-five was close to 
the limit of possible achievement. This 
explanation can be ruled out, however, 
because the possible score is over two hun- 
dred, and available records inform us that 
other groups have made substantially 
higher scores than the boys in this study. 
One partial interpretation would be that 
the relatively static set of religious con- 
flicts and attitudes is the result of “ef- 
fective” instruction or indoctrination. Our 





TABLE II 





Comparison of Growth in Religious Thinking for One Year of 
Boys in Different Stages of Pubescent Growth 





The Boys Who 


Number Increase in Score 





Change from pre-puberty to pubescence 


Are and remain post-pubescent 


Change from pre-puberty to post-pubescence 
Change from puberty to post-pubescence 


Are and remain pubescent 
Are and remain pre-pubescent 


34 
101 
38 
50 
11 
55 





The task of interpreting these findings 
which suggest a reduction rather than an 
acceleration of growth in religious think- 
ing is not easy. The clue to what seems to 
be the most adequate explanation lies in 
Table I, which shows the scores in re- 
ligious thinking for the boys at the various 
chronological ages from twelve to sixteen. 
The only period during which discernible 
growth takes place is from the ages twelve 
to thirteen. The great majority of the 
boys who remained pre-pubescent for the 
one- and two-year periods are these 
twelve-year-old boys. The apparent cessa- 
tion of growth in religious thinking we 
interpret to be primarily associated with 
age and social factors, therefore, rather 
than with pubescent development. 

But, this does not answer the question 


agencies of religious instruction, the home 
and church in particular, may do such a 
good job of indoctrinating children that 
their ideas at sixteen are about the same 
as they were at twelve. It would be too 
precarious to project the guess that this 
static situation continues until eighteen or 
twenty. College experience, for example, 
for those who get it, may do something 
to loosen up and modify the childhood re- 
ligious conceptions. 

A pertinent question which can be 
raised fittingly at this juncture is whether 
there are substantial differences in the 
growth of boys who are affiliated with 
different religious groups. Do Catholic or 
Jewish boys, for instance, show more, or 
less, change than Protestants? To answer 
this question the initial and change scores 
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of the boys were compiled according to 
this religious affiliation. Five classifica- 
tions were used: Jewish, Conservative 
Protestant, Liberal Protestant, Lutheran, 
and Catholic. The outcomes of this study 
may be viewed in Table III. The division 
of the Protestant churches, with the ex- 
ception of the Lutheran, into conservative 
and liberal was arbitrary and, judging 
from the scores of the boys, meaningless. 
The Jewish boys have the highest scores 
and the Catholic boys the lowest, for both 
the initial test and for the amount of 
change which took place during the two 
years. In the light of the findings previous- 
ly reported on the relation of the religious 
thinking scores to age we conclude that 
whatever improvement is shown during 
the two-year period is based largely on the 
gains made by the twelve-year-old boys. 
Evidence from other phases of the 
adolescent study register this reduced con- 
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or absorbing character these other inter- 
ests tend to crowd out the kind of con- 
sideration represented by the test of 
religious thinking. Perhaps when the 
wider environment of college or of the 
working world makes its impact upon the 
older adolescent there may come for many 
a stimulation of interest, if only of an 
intellectual nature, in these issues of re- 
ligious thinking. The “adolescent doubt” 
of the older textbooks on adolescence is 
either limited to a relatively few individ- 
uals, or, perhaps more likely, is an experi- 
ence that comes after the sixteenth year. 

A final query before we sum up and 
comment on the illuminating findings of 
this article. If religious thinking is not 
affected by age, or by physiological ma- 
turity, what does determine the degree of 
maturity of the adolescent’s religious 
thinking? Our data suggest a combina- 
tion of closely associated factors as the 





TABLE III 





Amount of Growth in Religious Thinking for Two-Year Period 


of Boys with Different Religious Affiliations 





Number Average 


of Age in 
Religious Group Boys Months 


Aver- Socio- Religious Thinking Score 
age Economic First Two Years 
I.Q. Status Test Later 





Change 





Jewish 9 156 
Protestant 

(Conservative) 28 160 
Protestant (Liberal) 31 152 
Lutheran 31 158 
Catholic 38 160 


111 20 126 140 


20 123 135 12 
22 123 135 12 
17 118 129 9 
15 111 119 8 


14 


102 
111 
102 

96 





tact with church and Sunday school. One 
set of facts revealed that 60 per cent of 
the twelve-year-old boys attended Sun- 
day school but only 33 per cent of the 
fifteen-year-old boys. If this drop in at- 
tendance were to continue for another 
year at the same rate it would result in 
an attendance figure of 22 per cent for 
the sixteen-year-old boys. 

Coupled with this dwindling contact 
with agencies of formal religious institu- 
tions through the adolescent years there 
is the expansion and probably the deep- 
ening of other interests. We may conjec- 
ture that because of their more appealing 


answer. They are: socio-economic status, 
religious background, and mental ability. 
We notice by glancing again at Table IIT 
that the groups with the lowest seore on 
religious thinking tend also to have the 
lowest scores on intelligence and socio- 
economic background. Further statistical 
work shows clearly that while there is no 
correlation between religious thinking and 
chronological pubescent status or physical 
growth there is a definite correlation 
between the religious thinking and socio- 
economic background and intelligence.* 


1. The socio-economic status was measured by 
the Sim’s Socio-Economic Scale. 
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Some CoNncLuDING COMMENTS 

Any temptation to make sweeping 
generalizations about the religious de- 
velopment of the adolescent should be 
tempered by some cautionary statements. 
It should be recognized that there are 
probably more significant aspects of re- 
ligious development than those implicit 
in religious ideas and concepts and in 
attendance at the conventional institutions 
of religion. It should also be emphasized 
again that the data reviewed in this chapter 
reveal general trends and do not preclude 
the possibility of an increase in the 
vitality and maturity of religious thinking 
for some individuals during this four- 
year period. The probable dependence of 
these findings upon local community con- 
ditions should also be kept in mind. Even 
though the two hundred boys in the study 
‘epresent a score of churches in several 
ieighborhoods in two industrial cities we 
annot assume that they are typical of all 
idolescents in all kinds of communities. 

Yet after these cautions have all been 
expressed the facts discovered about the 
religious development of the adolescent 
possess compelling significance. The most 
conspicuous impressions which they make 
may be embodied in three statements. 

1. The relatively static nature of the 
religious ideas of the adolescent during 
the four-year period encompassed by this 
study should be both disconcerting and 
stimulating to all persons interested in the 
moral and religious development of chil- 
dren and youth. Those parents and 
teachers who deliberately attempt to give 
children the “true” and final ideas about 
religion on an authoritative basis may 
feel greatly encouraged by the apparent 
success of their efforts. But, for those 
who believe that adult persons should have 
a religious outlook of their own and that 
it should be consonant with the thought 
forms of the modern world there will be 
real disappointment that these adolescent 
years are apparently sterile and barren 
from the standpoint of developing in- 
dividuals with a contemporary, religious 
world view. 
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2. The results of this investigation 
appear to run diametrically contrary to 
the customary views of the religious sig- 
nificance of adolescence in two definite 
ways. First, no rapid acceleration of in- 
terest in religious ideas or institutions 
during adolescence is revealed. Moreover, 
what growth in the moral and religious 
thinking of the adolescent does take place 
bears no appreciable relation to the process 
of physiological development, but is con- 
ditioned by personal and social factors, 
such as home background, mental ability, 
and church affiliations.’ 

The meaning of the “adolescent con- 
version” data which have bulked so 
prominently in discussion of adolescent 
religion since early in the century needs 
to be reexamined in the face of new 
conditions and fresh facts. Readers will 
recall that the pioneer investigators re- 
ported that conversions were rare before 
pubescence, that they increased rapidly 
during adolescence, reached a peak at later 
adolescence, and then rapidly waned as 
maturity was approached. The most simple 
and satisfying explanation of these facts 
was to infer that the awakening of re- 
ligious interest was the result of some 
new inner developments associated with 
the biological facts of pubescent growth. 
But, a recent investigation has produced 
another mass of statistical evidence from 
which we learn that only 7 per cent of the 
two thousand persons included in the 
study report ever having a “conversion” 
experience.” These sets of two widely 
divergent facts beautifully illustrate the 
cultural basis of drifts in religious be- 
havior. The adolescent conversion experi- 
ence so prominent in the nineteenth 
century we now recognize was produced 
by a definite technique employed widely 
by evangelical protestantism. It was ap- 
plied so effectively to adolescents in par- 
ticular that it was almost irresistible. 


2. The findings concerning the moral knowledge 
and insight of the boys were essentially the 
same as those reported here on religious ideas. 

3. Clark, E. T., The Psychology of Religious 
Awakening. 
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Now the intellectual climate and the 
techniques of protestant Christianity are 
radically different. The conversion psy- 
chology and technique have largely been 
abandoned. The development of the child 
into a mature religious person by educa- 
tional means is the objective, at least, 
of modern religious education. 

The possibility of biological factors 
conditioning the religious development of 
the adolescent is not necessarily precluded 
entirely by the facts from either the recent 
investigation of the “conversion” experi- 
ence or of this adolescent study. They 
do clearly point out, however, the danger 
of mistaking temporal, cultural patterns 
of behavior for permanent, biological 
patterns. 

3. This brings us directly to the third 


THE PLACE OF THE BIBLE 


A. J. W. 


HE CHANGED ATTITUDE 

A generation ago the question as to 
what is the place of the Bible in Chris- 
tion education could not have arisen. The 
chief, almost the only, materials were the 
Bible, and catechisms and creeds which 
were supposed to be but expositions or 
essences of its teaching. The churches 
sang or chanted psalms only, though a 
few paraphrases of scripture passages 
were tolerated. The only pictures used 
depicted Bible scenes. 

There are always many people in every 
age who think that all would be well if 
the present generation only went back to 
the practices of a former one. This tend- 
ency is as old as mankind. One trouble 
is that it is utterly impossible. The 
pioneer days can not be recaptured. To 
attempt to reproduce them and take 
along the automobile, telephone, radio, 
chain store, refrigerator, surfaced roads, 
oil fuel and the thousand and one com- 


*Professor of Religious Education, Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 
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impression warranted by the findings of 
this phase of our investigation. Since 
moral and religious thinking seem pri- 
marily to be conditioned socially rather 
than biologically they should be amenable 
to educational control and direction. The 
roots of effective moral and religious 
ideals and attitudes lie not in some obscure 
biological process but in identifiable, 
though complex, factors in the child’s 
environment. There is no magic in adoles- 
cence, as such, upon which we can depend 
for the achievement of the desired results. 
Our own observation has probably told 
us that long ago. If so, the results of 
research confirm and reinforce that 
judgment and urge us to a more states- 
manlike approach to the tasks of religious 
education. 


IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Myers* 


monplaces of today that were unknown 
then would be ridiculous. It would not 
be the old frontier life at all. This fact 
should be so clear that the suggestion 
would not be possible. There can be no 
going back to previous conditions, how- 
ever ardently it may be wished. No 
single item can stand alone. It is a part 
of the whole. Civilization changes, and 
each item is a stitch in that whole fabric 
of life. 

That the Bible has not the place it once 
had in Christian education is due to de- 
velopment and change in society itself. 
This includes not only modern science 
but all the vast change in thought which 
distinguishes this age from former times. 
In this new thought world the immediate 
cause of the changed attitude to the 
Bible is the biblical scholar—not the 
Bible itself, nor teachers of the Bible. 

While people believed that the first 
chapters in Genesis were God’s own ac- 
count of how the world came to be; 
while they believed that God wrote the 
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ten commandments himself; while they 
believed that there are no differences in 
teaching between the covers of the Book ; 
while they believed that the extermina- 
tion of a people means the same as love 
your enemies; that the God who de- 
mands a death as satisfaction for his 
anger is the same as the Father in the 
story of the Prodigal Son—while such 
things were so it was possible to use the 
Bible in all its parts equally as the one 
and only basis for religious teaching. 
Interpretation in line with the above 
ideas was possible because of the alle- 
gorical method. If the story says that 
Abraham bowed three times to the heav- 
enly visitor, that teaches the trinity. The 
four rivers in the garden of Eden repre- 
sent the four Gospels; the story of the 
daughter sold as a concubine who does 
not give satisfaction and is returned, is 
interpreted allegorically as representing 
the redemption of the soul. Typology 
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went further so that even the calf’s foot 
became a type to convey deep spiritual 


truth. 

All such ways of treating the Bible 
biblical scholarship has made forever 
impossible. 

Wuat Is THE BIBLE? 

It is common for people to speak of 
“the Bible” as if everyone was agreed as 
to the meaning of the word and as if it 
were a simple, single thing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, few words convey such wide- 
ly differing meanings. Even when one 
claims to take the Bible literally from 
cover to cover it is not nearly so simple 
as it sounds. Ask such an one if God 
has wings and feathers (to take a very 
simple case) and he will be scandalized. 
Yet the Bible says God has wings and 
feathers. What such an one means when 
he demands that all should take the word 
literally is that all others should inter- 
pret it the way he himself, or his church, 
interprets it. 

What then is the Bible? First let us 
consider the Old Testament and then the 
New. 

By “the Bible” is meant all the mate- 
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rials between the covers of that single 
volume which is found in almost every 
home. But even the content differs 
greatly, for some Bibles include the 
apocrypha while others do not. Then 
the various versions and translations 
differ widely. However, some things 
may be said that apply in general to all 
Bibles. 

The Old Testament is the chief liter- 
ary remains of those Hebrew tribes who 
lived in Palestine. It embraces approxi- 
mately the two thousand years immedi- 
ately preceding the birth of Jesus. It is 
not all their literature, but a considerable 
part of what is extant. For this reason 
alone it is of great value—as is also the 
literature of the Greeks or Romans, or 
any other people, and it must be inter- 
preted in precisely the same way. 

It is very complex literature. Some 
parts of it, such as certain legends, 
stories, ballads, and so on, arose in very 
ancient times and have been handed 
down orally from generation to genera- 
tion. Other parts have been compiled 
from ancient documents and these are 
sometimes fused together. For example, 
the stories of creation in the first and 
second chapters of Genesis are, in origin, 
centuries apart. Any one section or book 
may combine two or more sources differ- 
ing widely in date and outlook. This is 
illustrated in some of the stories in the 
Joseph cycle, in the book of Isaiah and 
in many others. The book of Psalms 
combines five hymn books brought to- 
gether and edited as a single volume. 
Not only are different books complex, 
but the books themselves are not ar- 
ranged chronologically, nor is the order 
in the English Bible the same as in the 
original Hebrew. 

The Bible is rich in literary forms. 
Here are found ballads, songs, laments, 
dramatic poems, hymns, genealogies, 
laws, speeches, rituals, sermons—indeed 
almost every type of literature known. 
It is written by many different classes 
of people, learned and ignorant, high- 
minded and jingoistic and vindictive; 
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laymen, clergy, and officials; time-serv- 
ers and godly; optimistic and cynical, 
It was written in every case for a specific 
purpose and none of it was ever written 
as Holy Scripture. Doubtless no one 
would be more surprised than, say, the 
author of the Song of Songs to find his 
love song in the Bible, or Paul to dis- 
cover that his hastily dashed off letters 
are part of the Scripture. 

This great complexity and variety 
make this literature immeasurably richer 
than if created by one person or one 
school, but it makes it more difficult to 
use. 

As literature some of it is superb and 
some of it is of little literary worth. But 
in so far as it is real literature, it reflects 
the civilization of which it is an out- 
growth. Unless it does this it is not true 
literature at all. The Old Testament 
gives definitely etched impressions of the 
changing civilization of this people for 
hundreds of years. The revelation of 


social conditions is one of its great 


values. 

It preserves many Hebrew tribal leg- 
ends and ballads and much folk lore 
which are always precious to students of 
other peoples. It presents side by side 
greatly varying attitudes. For example, 
harlotry, polygamy and slavery are de- 
scribed, without apology, as existing 
even under two of their great leaders— 
Abraham and David—while prophets 
who immediately followed reveal a high 
sensitiveness to social purity and justice. 

The Old Testament gives a sketchy, 
often biassed, political history of the 
tribes, with some references to surround- 
ing nations. One has but to read the 
record of events recorded in Kings and 
in Chronicles to see how unhistoric in 
the modern sense some of it is. The story 
of the tabernacle in the wilderness is one 


example among many which reveal the . 


fact that the writers were not greatly 
concerned with certain aspects of the 
writing of history which historians to- 
day consider very important. 

The Old Testament reveals the de- 
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velopment of religion and ethics among 
the Hebrews from very primitive times, 
to a conception of God remarkably 
spiritual and to a society conceived of as 
the family of God. This concept of 
God’s love includes, in rare moments of 
insight, other people and even the cattle. 

For its own sake this contribution is 
above price. It has given the people who 
are familiar with the Bible some histori- 
cal perspective, some roots in the past, 
some sense of God as a creative spirit. It 
would be a great gain if Christian people 
should become familiar also with some 
of the other sacred scripture—of the 
Mohammedans, Hindus, Buddhists and 
others—making them conscious of God’s 
search for these peoples and of their 
search for God. But while the Bible is 
priceless to all, it is more precious to 
Christians whose religion came to them 
through the Hebrew tradition. 

It is this very sense of development 
and progression in the relations of men 
to each other and to God that is one of 
the most significant teachings in the 
Bible. But as it is ordinarily used in 
the church, this sense of growth and de- 
velopment is often entirely lost because 
of a static conception of God which is 
fatal to any notion of religious growth. 
Along this line here are great studies: 
the development of the idea of God; of 
morals and ethics; of religious practices 
such as worship; of respect for per- 
sonality. The Old Testament thus con- 
ceived arouses hope and a confidence 
based on solid historic grounds for a 
better future. God is the living God 
who is leading on, and people are re- 
sponding and discovering more and 
more about God and about how to live 
together. This faith is not easily dis- 
mayed or defeated. 

The heart of the Old Testament is its 
religious message. It is not a treatise 
on science or history, neither is it a 
magic. It is not used, but abused, when 
it is treated in any of these ways. Here 
an amazing number of different phases 
of religious experiences are chronicled, 
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both personal and social, and many of 
the most vital religious discoveries are 
recorded. The treasure, however much 
obscured and however deeply buried, is 
its ever fresh religious insight. This 
part of its message is independent of 
time and circumstance. 

Turn now to the New Testament. 

The New Testament writings date 
from about 50 to 110 A.D. and were, 
therefore, published within a space of 
sixty years or two generations, though 
they record events covering the first 
century. It is, in this respect, much 
simpler than the Old Testament. It is 
also much smaller in bulk. To the ques- 
tion “What is the New Testament?” the 
following may be answered: 

The New Testament gives scattered 
glimpses of Palestine and parts of the 
Mediterranean world over less than a 
century. These are not overt descrip- 
tions and word paintings, but for the 
most part are inferred from writings 
with a different purpose. Being inci- 


dental, they are none the less valuable 
as revealing actual conditions of the 


time. Certain unfortunate conditions in 
the church at Corinth were not described 
by the writer for future readers. Per- 
haps he would have deleted them had he 
known his letters were to be published 
and read by millions of people. So, 
throughout, there are invaluable revela- 
tions of the conditions and the thought 
of the time. 

The New Testament records phases of 
Christian missions in the first century. 
It is far from a complete story, and many 
are the regrets that it is so incomplete. 
But what is here is of highest value in 
the history of the spread of the Christian 
church. 

The New Testament contains all that 
is known about the life and teaching of 
Jesus. This alone makes it the most 
valuable work in the world for all who 
are called Christians. Measured by any 
just yard stick, especially the influence 
on art, literature, hymnody and life, the 
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life and teaching of Jesus stands out as 
a towering Mount Everest even among 
the giant Himalayan ranges of the best 
and greatest teachers of all ages. 

But there also is confusion. Not only 
do the records not agree. There are vast 
differences in practically all the essential 
religious teachings such as the ideas of 
God, Jesus Christ, redemption, escha- 
tology, and the religious life. Even the 
Gospels are as far apart at times as are 
Hebrew and Greek thought. One writer 
can recount in prose how Michael and 
the devil disputed over the body of 
Moses while others rise to the height of 
God as spirit and his kingdom a spiritual 
kingdom. Some, following Greek 
thought, say the only way to salvation is 
by eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of Jesus. This is still embodied in 
the eucharist of the Church of Rome. 
Another says quite pointedly that these 
words are figures of speech and to be 
interpreted spiritually. Some teach a 
virgin birth (on which Rome bases an- 
other doctrine) and others a natural 
birth, resting their whole argument on 
the fact that Jesus is the son of Joseph, 
for so only is he the son of David. Some 
tell of the empty tomb and seem to imply 
a physical resurrection, though the earli- 
est documents never mention the former 
and positively teach that only a fool ex- 
pects the same seed sown to be harvested, 
and that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. 

In addition to the life and teaching of 
Jesus, and as a corollary, the New Testa- 
ment alone gives any light on the source 
and origin of the Christian church and 
of that missionary movement which has 
finally encompassed the earth. 

The New Testament is concerned with 
life. Its supreme aim is to help people 
live in harmony with God and in fellow- 
ship with others, and so to create a bet- 
ter human world. Its value is beyond 
price, for it is the original source for a 
way of living which is the noblest and 
most beautiful ever conceived by the hu- 
man world. 
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From the foregoing considerations, it 
will be clear that the Bible is of supreme 
importance to Christian peopies. How, 
now, can it be most wisely used im Chris- 
tian education ? 

What is Christian education? What 
is its aim or purpose? What is the end 
result when it has done its perfect work? 
Manifestly a full treatment would re- 
quire a volume and volumes have been 
written on it. In spite of many other 
differences, and cutting to the kernel at 
once, probably most Protestant people 
who think about the matter at all are at 
one. The aim of Christian education is 
to mature people—children, youth and 
adults—in the best and noblest living. 
That implies a clean and strong, self- 
controlled, personal life. It seeks to de- 
velop people who love God and their fel- 
low men and who work together in the 
spirit of the Master to promote the high- 
est and best human life. In religious 
terms this means the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 


Tue PLACE OF THE BIBLE IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 


The place of the Bible is now easily 
understood, if what has been written is 


relatively true. The Bible is a treasure 
house. It is the chief source book for 
the Christian teacher who is seeking to 
nourish and develop the more abundant 
life. It records experiences which bring 
courage, inspiration, rebuke, counsel, to 
people in such a wide variety of situa- 
tions that it is as nearly universal in its 
appeal as can be imagined. Situations 
are often presented so clearly and the 
vital issues of life made so simple and 
understandable that even the unlearned 
and those who take little time for 
thought can understand. 

In this way it is a living source. It is 
one of the green pastures into which peo- 
ple should be led. Now a green pasture 
is one which is full of nourishment for 
the sheep at that particular moment. It 
is not what the Bible may have meant 
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but what it means now in the way of 
helpfulness in the present experiences 
and problems that makes it a living 
source. For practical purposes, then, it 
is now necessary to point out some mis- 
takes that are commonly made in the 
use of the Bible and some principles that 
must be observed if it is to be a book of 
life to the people. 

The Bible is not to be used in the 
“absolute” sense, as if each part were of 
equa! value with every other part. The 
examination of any Bible used in the 
home will reveal that some sections are 
used over and over, while other parts are 
rarely if ever used. The reason is that 
these sections are full of help and in- 
spiration and those are not. Each sen- 
tence must be interpreted by the context. 
The Bible does teach how happy a man 
shall be who takes the little children of 
certain enemies and smashes their heads 
against rocks (Ps. 137:9), and it also 
teaches that one child is of more value 
than the whole world and denounces any- 
one who causes a little one to stumble. 
Surely these verses cannot be used ab- 
solutely in the sense of equally express- 
ing the heart and mind of God for hu- 
manity. 

If this principle is recognized it will 
no longer be possible for people to think 
they can establish fundamental positions 
in religion by quoting proof texts chosen 
without regard to their whole setting. 
This one obvious common-sense rule 
would rid the world of much sterile and 
often acrimonious debate. 

Literalness is an enemy to the proper 
understanding of the Bible. Much of it 
is poetry and aims to develop a true 
sense of awe and wonder. The creation 
story is a beautiful poetic expression of 
an early explanation of the origin of the 
world. Its keynote is awe-inspiring: “In 
the beginning, God.” One of the most 
tragic misuses of a beautiful piece of 
literature is the attempt to compass the 
glory of the book of Jonah within the 
throat of a whale. And for people to go 
around, in this connection, measuring 
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whale’s throats is about the acme of lit- 
erary obtuseness. It will be found, more- 
over, that those who insist on taking the 
Bible literally mean merely to insist that 
others must interpret it precisely in the 
same way they do. 

The Bible is not to be used as magic 
nor as a book of miracle. People still 
persist in thinking of this book as hav- 
ing some magic power. Luther thought 
the first verses of John, if repeated over 
and over, acted as a charm against devils. 

Miracles are recorded, but an absurd- 
ly disproportionate emphasis has been 
given to them. When the accounts were 
written miracles were no problem. Any 
extraordinary person was expected to do 
wonders, and if anyone could do mira- 
cles, that was in itself a proof of his 
worthiness. Today it is quite the oppo- 
site. If one claims he sees visions people 
call them delusions and recommend ap- 
propriate treatment. 

It is refreshing in this scientific age 
to find that in all the Old Testament no 
miracle is recorded of any of the great 
prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jere- 
miah—except the story of the shadow 
on the dial in the case of the sick King 
Hezekiah. On the face of it this is but 
a pictorial way of stating that the king 
recovered. Furthermore, in all the long 
history of David where wonder stories 
might be expected there is no miracle. 
In the great letters in the New Testa- 
ment there is no miracle except a few 
acts of healing that are easily under- 
stood. The nearer the documents are to 
Jesus the less miracle. All his life he 
fought against the idea of being a won- 
der worker. No one ever so insisted that 
the ends he sought must be attained by 
the regular processes of God in nature 
and in human life as did Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The Bible is not to be used as a col- 
lection of texts. Bishop Usher’s divi- 
sion of the Bible into chapters and verses 
made it easy to refer to specific passages. 
But this device would destroy any fine 
poetry or prose. These verse and chap- 
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ter divisions in some instances broke up 
literary passages in such a way as almost 
to destroy their sense. Besides, it was 
done so hurriedly that many absurd mis- 
takes were made. The division into 
verses has made it easy to think of each 
verse as complete in itself, while, of 
course, it is but one stitch in a whole gar- 
ment. The custom of selecting a text for 
preaching heightened the idea that the 
Bible is a collection of texts. It is but a 
step further to believe that each verse 
should be moralized over and preached 
from, and even have systems of belief, 
however extravagant, built upon it. 

Allegorizing the meaning of passages 
is to misuse them. The story of the 
Good Samaritan has, for example, been 
commonly allegorized. The traveler is 
man, or the soul ; the robbers, temptation 
or devils; the priest and levite, other 
faiths ; the Samaritan, the true Christian. 

Another temptation is to read into the 
Bible meanings that are beyond what the 
writer could possibly have intended. Lu- 
ther read into the words of the psalm “I 
laid me down and slept” the laying down 
of his life by Jesus of Nazareth. Forc- 
ing each passage and each writer to 
teach the highest truth known is not only 
being untrue to the written word; it 
obscures one of the chief values con- 
served in the Bible, namely the idea of 
progressive growth and enlightenment 
on the part of those who tried to be true 
to God. 

It should be clear that the Bible ought 
to be treated with as much common 
sense and consideration as any great lit- 
erature, and interpreted according to its 
inherent setting and meaning. 

The Bible does not pretend to be a 
book of science or of history. Its value 
as a whole does not depend on the ac- 
curacy of scientific observation or on the 
historicity of an event. As for science, 
the people who wrote it had not the faint- 
est conception of what is meant by 
science today. There is no word in the 
Bible conveying the idea of nature as 
cosmic order (except, in a sense, the 
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Greek Logos). To make it talk science 
and to be authority for or against any 
scientific theory is to misuse it. Yet the 
Bible has been dragged into almost 
every controversy in science up until 
very recent years. Probably if radio- 
activity and relativity had been more 
clearly understood a hundred years ago, 
some would have attacked them as de- 
vices of the devil because they are not 
taught in the Bible! 

If the Bible does not profess to teach 
history and science what does it teach? 
Its main teaching is of infinitely greater 
importance. Its high theme is the reality 
of the living God working in the hearts 
of individuals and peoples; and the 
possibilities of mankind if actuated by 
brotherliness and the love of God. 


It is much more pleasant to think of 
the proper use of the Bible than to point 
out ways in which it is misused. Its 
proper use depends on its inherent nature 
and on the objective of Christian teach- 


ing. Christian teaching seeks to awaken, 
stimulate, nurture and develop persons 
in the love of God and of their fellows, 
and to help them live out this love in 
daily life, not as individuals only, but in 
all social relations. With this background 
the Bible is properly used in the follow- 
ing ways: 

The Bible is properly used when it 
serves to promote the highest and best 
life of the person and group. It must 
help them face life and not be crushed. 
It is, in short, a source book, a reposi- 
tory, a storehouse in which people find 
nourishment, inspiration, and help for 
daily living. Its real meaning, as a lib- 
eral Jew would be the first to assert, is 
to promote a way of living, or the way 
of righteous living. 

If a class is facing almost any vital 
situation in life today, its members will 
find the Bible an invaluable source. Sup- 
pose, for example, there is race prejudice 
in school against Negroes or Jews, and 
the class discusses this situation. If 
properly led, the pupils would analyze 
the problem and sooner or later try to 
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discover what is God’s attitude to other 
people; the contacts of Jesus with other 
races; and similar basic considerations. 
They would get immediate illumination 
in the Bible. 

If a group is interested in worship and 
its place in life, what a delightful quest 
to find out how people have worshipped 
through the centuries as well as in other 
countries today. The Bible would be an 
invaluable source. 

A class wishes to put on a drama and 
decide to dramatize the life of Jesus. 
Here is an enterprise that calls for a first- 
hand, critical study of the records in 
the New Testament. For such study a 
modern translation is of great assistance. 
The King James version is beautiful for 
some purposes, but it speaks a language 
not easily understood by modern youth. 

The Bible becomes vital, therefore, 
only if issues that are vital to the pupils 
themselves are studied. 

If the Bible is used as indicated, the 
pupils get satisfaction and value from it. 
This is of the utmost importance, for 
then it becomes a living book in which 
they may be expected to continue to seek 
and find help. If it is imposed as a text 
to be conned or lessons to be moralized 
over, or a series of texts on which to give 
a running commentary, it is likely to be 
a deadly dull textbook to be abandoned 
as soon as possible. The following re- 
port of an investigation into the subject 
shows how true these statements are: 

W. H. Bligh, headmaster of Thames 
Valley School, Twickenham, in an ar- 
ticle, “Need ‘Scripture’ be Dull?” in 
Education in Religion for April, 1936, 
says, “A recent investigation made in a 
number of secondary schools has re- 
vealed some interesting, if disconcerting, 
facts about Scripture lessons. The ob- 
ject of the investigation had no special 
reference to Scripture, but was to dis- 
cover in what order of preference chil- 
dren themselves would place the subjects 
which they are taught at school.” 

Nearly 4,000 boys and girl in eleven 
schools, juniors, intermediates, and sen- 
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iors, were asked to list their subjects in 
order of preference. “It was found that 
in each of these six categories Scripture 
was lowest in order of preference, with 
the sole exception that girls under fifteen 
appear to prefer it to Physics!” 

These are some of the reasons given: 

“It is a waste of time. 

“We don’t believe in it. 

“So many passages of the Bible are 
hard to understand and the explanations 
are not interesting. 

“We have had it all before and are 
bored with it. 

“Tt is so unfamiliar (in language and 
style). 

“Tt is dry and not taught in an inter- 
esting way. 

“Those who teach it have not any spe- 
cial knowledge, they simply make us 
read the Bible or give us ‘chunks’ to 
learn by heart. 

“They teach the wrong things. 

“We object to being told what we 
ought to think; it is a personal matter. 

“People have so many different views ; 
we cannot all be satisfied.” 

Compare Rethinking Missions! 

The following suggestions, then, indi- 
cate some of the ways of using the Bible 
in nurturing Christian living. 

The Bible should be used as literature. 
It will be treated in wholes, not in de- 
tached verses or texts. Some sections 
will be delighted in for their sheer beauty 
as literature, such as the Book of Ruth; 
the last chapters in Job; Isaiah forty, 
forty-two, fifty-five, sixty; Psalms nine- 
teen, ninety, one hundred, one hundred 
and twenty-one; the Beatitudes; First 
Corinthians thirteen, Romans twelve; 
and many others. The Bible will not be 
properly used to its fullest extent unless 
pupils come to appreciate the beauty of 
some of its superb literary passages. 

But much of it is also true literature 
in the sense that it reflects the life of the 
time. The song of Deborah; the books 
of Joshua and Judges, Kings, Ezra, 
Nehemiah, Amos, Jeremiah ; most of the 
New Testament; the legends, especially 
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in Genesis; dramatic sections; the early 
ballads and miracle stories; the songs 
and rituals; all reflect the thinking and 
living, that is, the civilization, of the 
time. Instead of allegorizing, explain- 
ing away and apologizing for unethical 
reflections, the proper use is to discover 
as precisely as possible the life of the 
time. If slaves are taken for granted, 
it shows that slavery was, at that time, 
an accepted social institution. That is 
the important thing to know. It is dis- 
tinctly wrong to try to find in slavery an 
allegorical reference to bondage of the 
soul or any thing else. If Jephthah gave 
his own daughter as a sacrifice and was 
supported by public opinion, that act of 
human sacrifice must have been socially 
acceptable to the tribe. To reduce it to 
an allegorical teaching of some spiritual 
truth is but to lose its most important 
significance. 

Under the heading of the use of the 
Bible as literature may come the study 
of individual books, documents and 
characters. To take a simple case, the 
study of the book of Ruth might involve 
five steps: (a) the time, place, social and 
economic conditions, and customs; (b) 
character studies of the principal actors ; 
(c) social and religious implications ; (d) 
the story; (e) dramatization. 

Character studies, when complete, 
would include an appraisal of the his- 
toricity of the records and the assem- 
bling of all the facts as to family and up- 
bringing, but the chief emphasis would, 
of course, be on the work, personal char- 
acteristics, and results of the lives under 
consideration. The supreme study of 
this type is the life and work of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

The characters depicted in the Bible 
often set forth very simply and clearly 
important moral issues which today and 
always form turning points in people’s 
lives. Now, the significance of the whole 
teaching is lost when white-washing is 
indulged in to save, as is thought, the 
character of some hero. Many sermons 
have been preached glorifying Jacob, 
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even finding excuse for his deception of 
his blind father, to say nothing of his 
very astute uncle. Paul is a greater in- 
spiration to modern Christians just be- 
cause his faults are not covered up. 

For the most part these character 
sketches not only reveal issues, showing 
the consequences of choices made, but 
they also leave on the reader himself a 
sense of moral obligation or inspiration 
to do the right, counting not the cost. 

The Bible depicts the growth and de- 
velopment through centuries of the basic 
ideas of mankind. This is one of its 
chief glories, yet it is often so badly used 
that many never get a glimpse of that 
titanic struggle of man to higher and 
better living, though its pages present 
this moving drama so vividly that the 
characers live before one’s eyes. Three 
of the main ideas, the development of 
which is revealed, are here considered: 

The idea of God. Some of the ideas of 
God reflect a crude stage of civilization. 
The sons of God mate with women on 
the earth; God closed the door of the 
ark for Noah; he tried to kill Moses in 
the inn and Moses was saved only 
through the quick wit of his wife; he 
fought against Sisera; he ordered a cen- 
sus and punished the nation for taking 
it; he is a mighty war-lord slaughtering 
his thousands; he is very jealous; he 
killed two men who tried to save the 
sacred ark from supposed danger; he 
demands blood as the price of forgive- 
ness. 

On the other hand some of the highest 
and most glorious ideas of God ever con- 
ceived are found here: Amos thinks of 
him as ethical, demanding justice for 
all (of his own people at least); Hosea 
as loving; the book of Jonah as caring 
not only for Hebrews but for the people 
of hated Ninevah, and even for the 
cattle; and Isaiah and Jeremiah as suf- 
fering with his people. These ideas are 
surpassed only by the teaching of Jesus. 

It is a thrilling study to seek to fol- 
low, with a group of eager people, that 
Iliad and Odyssey of man as he, by 
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divers roads and by-paths, sought (and 
still seeks) the living God—which is 
his eternal quest. 

Social ethics. First, there is the con- 
ception of man. The differences here 
are almost as great as in the idea of God. 
In some strata of the documents man is 
a worm of the dust; he is desperately 
wicked; he has little power and less 
worth. At the other end of the process 
he is but little lower than God and any 
one person is of more value than the 
whole world. 


Respect for personality shows tremen- 
dous growth. At one stage there is no 
sensitiveness about owning slaves, about 
having concubines, about prostitution, 
about avenging insult with blood, about 
slaughter of enemies. Then, by slow de- 
grees, but almost inevitably, people be- 
come more and more sensitive. Blood 
vengeance gives place to an eye for an 
eye only ; to processes of law; to forgive- 
ness till seventy times seven. In some 
records God is the God of war and war 
is one of his means of gaining the vic- 
tory; but in the higher reaches of scrip- 
ture war is revealed in its true colors as 
diametrically opposed to the very na- 
ture of God. It is pure madness, and 
a curse, and friendship and cooperation 
are pictured as far better, so swords are 
made into plough-shares and spears into 
pruning-hooks. Instead of slavery and 
oppression, stands out the ideal of 
friendship and brotherhood. 


Religion. 


The religion and religious 
practices of people in widely differing 
times and circumstances are depicted 


here. Take, for example, worship. In 
the earliest day they worshipped trees 
and streams and other natural objects. 
Very often the aim was to propitiate evil 
spirits, to curry favor and bribe God, 
or to gain special advantages. Some- 
times it was put on a purely bargaining 
basis, a quid pro quo, as in the case of 
Jacob: “If God will be with me,” and 
will do many specified things, “then 
shall the Lord be my God: .. . and of 
all that thou shalt give me I will surely 
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give the tenth unto thee.” 
20-22). 

These and similar ideas die hard and 
have not ceased as beliefs and practices 
today, though Jesus gave the loftiest 
conception ever presented: “They that 
worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” , 

Prayer is most revealing in showing 
the fears, longings, and aspirations of 
the human heart. The prayers of the 
Bible transvere the whole, long, weary 
way from magic, by which God is con- 
trolled, to the highest and holiest con- 
scious and intelligent dedication to God 
and his purposes. This is illustrated 
at its highest in the prayer of Jesus in 
Gethsemane. 

These three cases perhaps are suf- 
ficient to illustrate the many similar en- 
trancing studies of development and 
growth in which the Bible supplies the 
most valuable kind of help. 

One result of the type of study here 
illustrated is that the work of God in 
the world and man’s discovering of God 
and of better human relations is an on- 
going process. God is still living and lead- 
ing, and of all human progress the great- 
est hope is in understanding God more 
perfectly and discovering better ways of 
living together. Instead of looking back, 
this type of study leads to looking for- 
ward; instead of the idea that revelation 
is ended, a keen expectation of clearer 
vision; instead of the closed mind, the 
open mind; instead of a dead and static 
God and religion, a growing apprecia- 
tion of the past and a keen anticipation 
of the future. The Bible is no longer 
merely the record of the dead past but 
of an ongoing process of life ever grow- 
ing in vitality and beauty. 

But one other suggestion must suffice 
as illustrative of the proper use of the 
Bible. As a book of life it is supreme in 
nourishing the devotional life. In dif- 
ferent moods, as interests and needs dif- 
fer, the soul finds here help and inspira- 
tion. It is true one must choose care- 
fully. Often passages, as in the Psalms, 
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seem to speak personally to one who is 
passing through dark valleys or through 
the joyous experiences of life. But then 
may come a verse or a passage of impre- 
cation entirely out of keeping with the 
Christian ideal. There is need of a selec- 
tion of psalms for Christian worship. 
But knowing how the book of Psalms 
came to be and the development of the 
Bible one is not troubled by the inter- 
mingling of the base and the beautiful, 
the crude and the most refined senti- 
ments. 


Lire GIVING CONVICTIONS IN THE BIBLE 


The Bible, properly used, is a book of 
life in which people of all ages and races 
may find rich pasturage and streams of 
limpid water. What are some of its 
sustaining and abiding teachings? The 
following are undoubtedly among the 
most essential convictions both for in- 
dividual and social ideals, for well be- 
ing and progress. 

(1) That God is a living force in the 
world, in individual and also in the social 
life of all peoples. “In the beginning, 
God” is the heart and soul of its philos- 
ophy—in the beginning and all through 
life and history. 

It is here only that the modern person 
can get the meaning of angels and mir- 
acles. They are pictorial ways of trying 
to express this idea that God is in na- 
ture and in the heart of mankind, that 
he is a living power in the universe. In 
this, and not in any scientific sense, is 
found what they sought to express. The 
whole world needs this conviction today 
as much as it ever did. 

To this is added the teaching of Jesus 
that God is love. Its most perfect ex- 
pression in literature is the story of the 
Prodigal Son. This teaching, when 
properly understood, has power to lift 
the world out of its paralyzing fears and 
superstitions and out of the complicated 
and deadening mediaeval theology with 
its legalistic entanglements and the pro- 
pitiatory satisfaction demanded by an 
offended despot. 
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(2) That man is the child of God. This 
is the idea glimpsed in the early chap- 
ters of Genesis. It is the teaching of 
Jesus in one of the most audacious state- 
ments ever made—“Be ye perfect even 
as your father is perfect” (Mt. 5:48). In 
all the long journey through the cen- 
turies, though many lost the sense of 
sonship, it was never lost by the Father. 
By the free action of his own spirit each 
individual may enter into fellowship 
with God. It is an act not of negation 
but of active will. Linked with super- 
human power each is able to attain to 
something of his innate possibilities of 
friendship, love, and service. 

(3) That people working together with 
God may rise to ever increasing heights 
of social well-being. The study of social 
conditions through the centuries reveals 
the fact that bad conditions are due to 
inhumanities of man to man and that 
better conditions come when people live 
together as brothers. The happier and 
better human world envisaged by poets 


and prophets can be attained if mankind 
so wills it. 


In the light of this teaching all such 
questions as “Why does God permit pov- 
erty, ignorance, crime and war?” are 
due to ignorance. Better crops come 
through more intelligent cooperation 
with nature. That is how God works. 
This earth is the “Happy Land” wherein 
people work together more and more in- 
telligently with God and with each other 
for human welfare. The progress in this 
respect from the crude beginnings up 
to the best type of Christian family life 
or national life is amazing, and is the 
pledge and earnest of what is possible 
whenever people will put first the will 
of God in its relation to human welfare. 

(4) The Bible reveals the development 
of a way of living. That way must be 
achieved by people of each particular 
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age, whether Hebrew, Greek or Roman, 
whether nomadic, agricultural or urban. 
It is a way of individual and of social 
living. It deals with reality and eternal 
truth. It shows the never ending strug- 
gle of man and society to attain the best. 
Choices are ever being made. Judgment 
is taking place, day by day, not by the 
arbitrary will of any despotic judge or 
tyrant, but by the inevitable laws of life 
inherent in the universe itself. 

It is true that according to some ac- 
counts in the Bible the Divine “breaks 
through” in a spectacular way, but this 
is not the experience or the teaching of 
the great prophets and teachers includ- 
ing Jesus and Paul. Their teaching and 
example show that each must make his 
own decisions as he meets conditions in 
life day by day. The mark of divine 
favor is not escape from pain nor per- 
sonal gain, but rather the sense of fel- 
lowship with God, an unconquered faith 
in the right, and a spirit like that of 
Jesus who was not embittered or de- 
feated even though every dream was 
shattered, every hope denied, and life it- 
self broken. Of that type of spirit alone 
can it be said that it has “overcome the 
world.” Perhaps the heart of the Easter 
message is just this, that, in spite of 
everything, all who believe in this way 
of living as God’s way should rise up 
and carry on! 

These teachings are depicted as inher- 
ent in an ongoing process through the 
centuries. It is this which gives not 
merely a vision of a better world but 
hope and courage based on facts. Where- 
ever, all through the centuries, people 
have worked for human welfare in its 
highest sense they have been on the side 
of the eternal forces of the universe. It 
is this fact which nerves one to work, re- 
gardless of apparent consequences, for 
the fuller life and for the “greater 
things” that are yet to be. 





THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Anna G. NEWELL* 


¥ IS impossible to speak of any prob- 
lem today, any problem of life-con- 
cern, without taking into consideration 
the crisis through which life is now pass- 
ing. 

To speak of the crisis is almost a plati- 
tude—so much so that many of us are 
bored by the phrase, a day of crisis. If 
we are bored, it is not, I believe, by its 
meaning, but because we have not our- 
selves entered into its meaning. We are 
bored because our old mind refuses to be 
quickened, and back of our refusal lie 
our fears. 

Yet whether we think or refuse to think, 
the world will pass through its day of 
crisis. Never again will the old world re- 
turn—a new one is being born. When 
once we face the inevitability of this 
change and realize that what it will be 
depends in some measure on our own 
thinking, there is no longer possibility of 
boredom. We are stirred by the oppor- 
tunities opening before us, we are aroused 
to a sense of responsibility, and are glad 
we did not die before the time of prom- 
ise, glad we are not sleeping through the 
most significant crisis in world history. 

Yes, the most significant because the 
most complete. There have been other 
crises in the history of the world, mark- 
ing deep changes in the current of life: 
the Greek conquest with its spread of 
Greek culture, the Roman conquest with 
its spread of Law; the Crusades with their 
recapture of Greek philosophy and Arabic 
science ; the Renaissance with its freeing 
of life and thought; the Protestant re- 
vival of religion when a man made his de- 
cision between old and new at the risk of 
his life—but they were all changes in 
momentum or of content, not changes in 
fundamental conditions and qualities of 
life. 

The most complete because age-old con- 
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ditions have changed. From the beginning 
man was the slave of nature. Now through 
adjustment to her laws, man is the mas- 
ter and nature does his bidding. This is a 
subversive change. From the beginning 
there was a limited supply—hence posses- 
sion meant survival, and power and might 
secured possession to a man and his off- 
spring. Thus a system of competition de- 
veloped supporting the survival of the 
fittest to compete and possess. Now for 
the first time in life, we are the masters 
of production and there can be, if we will, 
abundance for all. 

Furthermore, now for the first time we 
have been lifted to a corporate level of 
living in the economic world. Man today 
does not produce alone, he does not dis- 
cover alone, he does not work alone. All 
enterprise today is corporate enterprise, 
of shared labor, shared investment, shared 
responsibility, if not of shared profit. 

No wonder our political and social 
forms must be rebuilt to embody so 
changed a social universe. No wonder we 
are stimulated by the opportunities it un- 
folds. No wonder we are wearied by 
its insistent demands that stretch our 
thoughts. Truly we are of all generations 
the most blessed! Truly we are of all gen- 
erations the most uncomfortable! 

We make a mistake if we think of this 
change as basically an economic one. The 
economic situation, being of its very na- 
ture the material manifestation of the 
change, bears down with the greatest pres- 
sure upon our conscious minds and so be- 
comes the occasion for our recognition of 
the change in life-ways. Likewise it will 
be the economic adjustment that will make 
possible the physical framework of the 
new order. The change itself however is 
of deeper significance and all our prob- 
lems today are part of it. 

Primarily the change is a change to 
wholes—the social whole, the economic 
whole, the world whole. Kagawa, in speak- 
ing of man’s development, says he has 
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passed or is passing, through three stages ; 
the unconscious stage of primitive man; 
the semi-conscious stage of the man be- 
fore Christ ; and the fully conscious stage 
to which Jesus awakened us. “Alas,” 
Kagawa says, “some have stopped at the 
semi-conscious level, but to be spiritual 
means to be fully conscious.” 


We can carry Kagawa’s thought fur- 
ther, in relation to social consciousness. 
So long as man permitted himself to be 
ruled over and exploited by the strong, 
the mighty, he was socially unconscious. 
It was his weakness as an individual and 
the other’s strength as an individual that 
defined the relationship. When we became 
semi-conscious socially we formed politi- 
cal units based on the franchise. We had 
certain rights and privileges in common 
which we could unite to secure, but there 
was as yet little sense of a common life, 
of being in fact members one of another 
in a social whole. The poles could not sep- 
arate more widely, nor the farthest space 
of stars, the unconscious from the fully 
conscious man, the socially unconscious 
aggregation of men from the socially con- 
scious race of men. 

All of this is not aside from our educa- 
tional problem. I have not forgotten that 
I am to discuss religion in its relation 
to education. But that problem must be 
seen in its environment. Our problem in 
education is but one aspect of the prob- 
lem of our day, and our new sense of 
wholes will throw light there also. 

Our educational system has been con- 
tinually under fire. No one seems satis- 
fied with it. Not the students, still less 
the faculty. Among its most severe critics 
are the presidents of colleges, themselves. 
Yet with all this criticism we do not find 
the remedy. If the dissatisfaction were 
simple, specific, action would be easy. We 
continue to criticize in circles, because we 
are baffled. It comes to this—it is the 
whole system we are criticizing. In fact 
we are not dissatisfied with the detail, we 
are rather proud of individual lectures, 
lecturers, departments, subjects—but 
when we consider the result as a whole 
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our pride collapses. Does all our educa- 
tion produce an educated man or woman? 
An educated historian? Yes. Or chemist ? 
Or biologist? Yes. But—does our educa- 
tional system fit men and women for life? 

Psychology gives us the clue when it 
uses the term integrated personality to 
describe healthy mindedness. Considering 
the number of unadjusted among the 
young, college student and recent grad- 
uate, we cannot absolve our educational 
system from responsibility. If integrated 
personality is essential to effective living, 
then an educational practice whose grad- 
uates fail in large numbers in this essen- 
tial can scarcely be said to be successful, 
if education means fitting for life. 


When we take the educational prac- 
tice into mind, we have no reason to be 
surprised. We find a campus thronged 
with young men and women, no, boys and 
girls, with as yet no experience of life, 
no knowledge of that for which they are 
preparing, given into the hands of a high- 
ly diversified, intensively trained faculty, 
each doubtless distinguished for the high- 
est scholarship in his own particular field 
—and from these teachers they are to 
learn what is the life for which they are 
preparing, what knowledge will effective- 
ly prepare them adequately to meet that 
life, and how they are to arrive at that 
wholeness which will enable them to live 
successfully. 


There is a temptation to pause here, 
but I need not elaborate. Man is a whole 
and cannot be divided, the psychologists 
tell us, without disaster. Education as we 
have it is by piecemeal, and divides the 
student by departments, subjects and sub- 
subjects. Such sub-division has reached 
its logical conclusion when we find the 
Teachers College of one of our most 
notable Universities listing in its catalogue 
courses on the Teaching of English in the 
3rd and 4th grades, the Teaching of Eng- 
lish in the 5th and 6th grades, the Teach- 
ing English in the 7th and 8th grades, the 
Teaching of Geography in the 3rd and 
4th grades, and so on, to complete sub- 
division of pupil and teacher alike. 
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For the teachers are also the product 
of the system and having themselves to 
apply it, are the more affected. In this 
age of specialization the teacher is meas- 
ured by the nature and amount of his re- 
search in his own particular field. The 
deeper he delves in his own subject the 
more limited the area of his field; the 
more a scholar in his field, the more able 
he is to teach his subject—a logical con- 
clusion. And so, the more successful the 
teacher by professional standing, the 
more limited, often, the scope of his 
knowledge, the application of his under- 
standing. It is an age of specialization, of 
analysis: the result is a limited teacher, 
a divided man, revealing truth in isolated 
fragments to a richly divided student. 

Now we see how the social situation, 
with all its emerging emphasis on wholes, 
clarifies our dilemma. Our educational 
dissatisfaction, our educational problem, 
becomes part of the crisis, and by its par- 
ticipation indicates anew the depth of the 
crisis. We have passed through an age 
of intensive analysis and it has given us 
power. We are entering upon an age of 
synthesis—let us hope it will give us wis- 
dom and a larger life. 

We see there can be no simple solu- 
tion, no easy alteration, addition or sub- 
traction. A new education must develop 
to fit the new social order. This does not 
mean however that there is nothing to do 
about it. We are not to sit while a tailor 
fashions a new garment nor merely stand 
for a fitting. We are the tailor, the de- 
signer, to create proper garments for the 
form of social living in an age of produc- 
tive abundance. Never was our respon- 
sibility so heavy to act, to think, as now, 
and in no area of life is that duty more 
imperative than in education. 

We come at last to our question. What 
is the function of religion in education? 
What is the educational task of the 
Church? We see there will be no easy 
answer, for here too we must fit our pres- 
ent to the future. Let us glance at the 
past, for the present is a moment only 
between the past and the future; the past 
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gives it power and substance, the future 
its meaning and its hope. 

Modern education had its beginning in 
the Church. When with the inroads of 
barbarians Roman civilization was sapped, 
absorbed and transformed, the Church 
became the custodian of values and in the 
new culture that emerged the Church was 
correlative with the whole of life. Natur- 
ally education was one of her functions. 
With the Renaissance, naming with that 
the whole movement of modern life with 
its expanding frontiers, its new fields of 
knowledge and its new method of knowl- 
edge, the scientific, came new expressions 
of consciousness in political, religious and 
social forms. Among them was State edu- 
cation. 

The separation of Church and State 
has been made the scapegoat for the sep- 
aration of education from religion and the 
failure of the Church to make a contri- 
bution to the educational process. I do 
not agree with this. The separation be- 
tween education and religion has been, I 
believe, the result of a natural antipathy 
each had to the methods of the other. 
Education has been more and more given 
to the analytic method, the scientific, 
which divides and measures and redivides 
and measures again, while religion is giv- 
en to meanings and interpretations and 
purposes. The chasm between these two 
methods of thought grew, and whether 
the separation was official as in our state 
universities, or glossed over as in reli- 
giously founded colleges, it was none the 
less complete in the mind of the student. 
I do not say there could not have been 
a fruitful association between education 
and religion even then, if religion itself 
had had more power in its faith, if the 
Church had properly understood its edu- 
cational function. We will not however 
linger here on an analysis of the past, but 
recognizing the situation as we find it to- 
day, consider our present question. 

What part is religion to take in educa- 
tion? Our survey of our social environ- 
ment of crisis has shown us that in the 
first place, we must see largely. No near 
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view will suffice—short-sighted solutions 
will only hinder. Our first need then is 
that we ourselves grow with the times. 
We need to be more Christian, to receive 
further insight from a new commitment 
to the leadership of Jesus, we need en- 
larged spiritual horizons and a deeper 
conviction before we shall know the part 
we are to play and be equal to it. We 
must grow strong-sighted enough to think 
long thoughts. Does this seem mere 
words? I claim it is the most practical 
suggestion I can make. The demand upon 
us, first of all, today, is to grow and to 
re-think—and re-think hard! 

But second, though there is no imme- 
diate solution, there are present experi- 
ments to be made. We will find our new 
forms and methods through experimenta- 
tion. We come to a realization of purpose 
through increase of insight, we discover 
forms through experimentation. There- 
fore we must be bold to experiment—and 
we must experiment boldly. As no little 
vision will be of value, since we must see 
this problem against the whole, so no 
little experiment will serve. To see the 
importance of our experiments, and to 
empower them, is our present responsi- 
bility. 

As basis for experimentation I propose 
these theses: 

First: religion is life, it has to do with 
one’s total environment. When religion is 
out of relation to the environment in 
which its people live, it is unreal, it is in 
them no longer religion. This relationship 
we have in some degree between the 
parish or the local church and the home; 
we do not see it between the Church and 
the campus, the students. The Church has 
never failed to keep its contact with fam- 
ily life. Such customs as infant baptism 
and Christian marriage are evidences of 
this. Its organization has grown up about 
the family as a unit. It has not maintained 
its contact with the business environment 
of its people, and this accounts in no 
small measure for is impotence in the 
economic world and for the large prepon- 
derance of women in the pews. 
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Second, a corollary from the first, re- 
ligion is not doctrine nor dogma, though 
I would not deny a place for these in re- 
ligion. Religion cannot therefore ade- 
quately be taught in classes, and no De- 
partment of Religion on a campus can 
perform the function of religion in edu- 
cation. 

Third, religion is the integrating fac- 
tor in personality and has therefore a 
function and a vital function to perform 
in education. As yet no ways have been 
found, in modern education, to perform 
this function. As yet the Church has not 
clearly recognized this as its educational 
task. The Church has been caught by the 
modern belief in knowledge as a Saviour, 
and has itself confused information with 
education. 


Based upon these theses I suggest an 
experiment—one on which we are now 
working at St. Margaret’s. 

I propose that what is needed are cen- 
ters of religious living, in close contact 
with the educational centers of the State. 
We had such once, in the monasteries at- 
tached to our universities, or to which our 
universities were attached in their infancy. 
Not that the analogy is complete, not that 
we would imitate a pattern from a so- 
differing past, but what I propose is a 
modern equivalent for the close daily con- 
tact that there obtained between religious 
living and student life and activities and 
problems. What is needed is a quality of 
“peaceful penetration,” a voluntary per- 
meation of the educational world by re- 
ligious perspective and values, a practice 
of unofficial cooperation which is possible 
between the State in its educational func- 
tion and all religious bodies through 
groups of its members given to the task. 

By a living center, what do I mean? I 
mean a group of people, living together on 
a common religious basis, members of a 
corporate religious life, each actively re- 
lated to life through some occupation or 
responsibility; and the whole corporate 
life of the group in close association with 
campus life, open to the students and 
shared with them as the students may de- 
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sire. It seems a simple enough experiment, 
but it makes demands upon the member- 
ship of the Christian Church. It requires 
men or women prepared for community 
living, willing and able to live happily 
and fruitfully with students—and this 
implies no small degree of discipline. It 
requires self-given people. It seems a sim- 
ple proposal, but it is proposing nothing 
less than a new type of Christian ministry, 
a teaching ministry mediated through 
daily living and association. 

It seems a simple proposal, but it means 
no less than that the Church should take 
its educational responsibility seriously. 
Once we do so, we cannot tell what pat- 
tern we may evolve. I doubt if we realize 
how limited a pattern we have given to 
religion in this modern era. The confu- 
sion of numerous denominations with 
their differing ritual practices and doc- 
trinal interpretations misleads us. These 
are in reality merely diversified and often 
highly decorative variations of the same 
functional pattern. The seminaries, for 
instance, all, of whatever sect, prepare a 
professional ministry to administer the 
sacraments, to preach, and to preside over 
a parish or an organized unit of Church 
membership. The activities of the minis- 
try throughout the entire spread of the 
Church are surprisingly similar in char- 
acter, while the laity exercise no spiritual 
function to speak of beyond the applica- 
tion of religion to the personal side of 
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their lives. At one time this was not so. 
The Church was manned by a great body 
of men, yes, of men and women, whose 
ministry traced an intricate pattern upon 
the organization of the Church because 
of the widely varying functions they were 
appointed to perform. We cannot say what 
might be the effect upon the life of the 
Church today of a body of men and wom- 
en trained and exercised to such a teach- 
ing ministry. By all means let us experi- 
ment. 

I have spoken of crises in world his- 
tory. Today is, I think, not so much a 
crisis as a culmination. We cannot speak 
of the life and death of Jesus as a world 
crisis—yet in that life and death lay the 
seeds of all the crises since. Many have 
been the fruits those seeds have born— 
and yet we have asked ourselves in these 
latter days, often, is Christianity a fail- 
ure. Jesus came to establish world broth- 
erhood—His good news was the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand—and His message 
of salvation to each of His followers was 
His citizenship in that common kingdom. 
That seed of social consciousness He 
planted has seemed slow of growth—al- 
most we were in despair. Now in our own 
generation—in many places, from many 
soils, the flowers of social consciousness 
seem to be coming into bloom. Is it true 
—can it be—as Stanley Jones suggests in 
Christ’s Alternative to Communism that 
today is the acceptable year of the Lord? 


THE CHURCH IN RECREATION 
W. A. Harper* 


Cases IN Point 
a 1888 Bishop J. H. Vincent published 
a book on certain social customs en- 
titled Better Not. This book has been 
safely reposing on the shelves of the 
library of The Garrett Biblical Institute 
presumably ever since its publication. I 
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was the first reader, the librarian said, to 
take it from the shelves. I had it charged 
to me on June 26, 1935, nearly a half 
century after its initial publication. 

In the exciting times among the Jews 
of Palestine during the famous Macca- 
bean Period, a gymnasium was erected in 
Jerusalem by Eupolemus. I quote from 
II Macca. 4, 12 and 14 as follows: 
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“For he (Eupolemus) had the boldness 
to set up under the very castle, a place of 
exercise” . . . and in consequence the 
record says—‘“that the priests were not 
now occupied about the offices of the altar, 
but despising the temple and neglecting 
the sacrifices, hastened to be partakers of 
the games, and of the unlawful allowance 
thereof, and of the exercise of the discus.” 

A famous Southern university recently 
graduated a four letter man, an expert in 
football, basket ball, baseball, and track. 
He became a high school coach. It is 
said of him that he built his teams into 
successful machines by first building boys 
and girls into men and women—moral 
men and women. But he would have 
nothing to do with the athletic program of 
his church. 


One of our great Foundations employed 
a host of experts and spent fabulous sums 
of money to bring out a report on college 
athletics. This report decried the devotion 
of undergraduates to the team and ex- 
pressed the hope that the level-headed 


alumni would cease to rave only over the 
athletic achievements of their Alma 
Maters. 

When a certain great preacher of the 
Southern Methodist Church was in Trin- 
ity College, now Duke University, inter- 
collegiate football games were not per- 
mitted. Today, grayhaired though he is, 
his whole talk is of the Duke athletic 
teams, particularly the football team. 


Do these five instances—they could be 
increased to many more—indicate a subtle 
perversity in human nature? Or do they 
point rather to certain open doors of op- 
portunity for the church? 

Why was the good Bishop’s book un- 
read? He treated wine-drinking, card- 
playing, theatre-going, and dancing. He 
admitted they were old topics. He would 
place the weight of his high ecclesiastical 
office against them. He did, and his book 
was not read. Why? He was using the 
wrong method of dealing with social evils. 
Good Methodists loved the Bishop, but 
they continued to play cards, to attend the 
theatre, to dance, and on occasion to drink 
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wine. He could not stop the incoming 
tide of social enjoyment any more than 
King Canute could successfully command 
the tide to retreat. Repression serves to 
advertise, not to terminate a social evil. 
The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the 
church, and evil thrives through attempted 
repression. The constructive procedure 
is to purify any evil social custom, so that 
it becomes the ministering servant of the 
abundant life. Remember Jesus came not 
to repress, but to expand the life of man. 
“T have come that they may have life and 
have it to the full,” He says in John 10:10. 
Whoever writes a book and entitles it 
Better Not will have few readers, even 
though he be a beloved bishop. 

Why did the priests desert the altars 
and throng the gymnasium in Jerusalem? 
Were they less interested in religion be- 
cause they became partakers of the game 
and learned to hurl the discus? Were they 
right to despise the temple and neglect the 
sacrifices, and to play to an extent beyond 
the lawful allowance? Were they rather 
not expressing their concern for life, for 
physical life, and what promoted it? Is it 
wrong to grow a good body, even though 
attendance at some scheduled service of 
worship has to be neglected? There was a 
School of the Prophets at Jericho. The 
Priest and the Levite were in haste to get 
there, perhaps the one to lecture and the 
other to drink in the perennial wisdom of 
the place. They could not stop to minister 
to their wounded countryman. It would 
make them late for the scheduled event. 
But the Samaritan business man, the good 
Samaritan, interrupted his journey to 
serve a member of the race that hated 
him. It is better to be a neighbor than to 
be a theologue, if a choice has to be made. 

Why would the college athletic star and 
character-building coach not join in the 
athletic program of his church? Did he 
think the church should have nothing to 
do with athletics? Not by any means. He 
was and is a regular attendant at his 
church, but he dissented conscientiously 
from his church’s procedure in athletics. 
His church required all persons who par- 
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ticipated in its sports to attend Sunday 
school and church regularly. The entire 
management of the athletic program was 
in the hands of the pastor and other church 
officials. The teams were their teams. 
The players were their players, and the 
penalty for any infraction of their rules 
was exclusion from their team. This 
high-minded athletic star and coach knew 
that character does not develop by such 
paternalistic measures, and his objective 
was character. So he let the athletic pro- 
gram of his church severely alone. Was 
he not right in doing so, since he could 
not change the attitude of those respon- 
sible for its program and since the pro- 
gram was largely in competition with that 
of the public school ? 

Why do college undergraduates and 
alumni rave so over the athletic achieve- 
ments of their Alma Maters? Why do 
college students delight to “get by” with 
their college classes ? Why do they rejoice 
when the professor is away from town or 
sick? Why do appeals for assistance for 
Alma Mater fall on deaf alumni ears, 
while the athletic department can always 
secure scholarships for its promising men? 
Will the Carnegie report on college ath- 
letics effect a reform? It has not, and there 
is small likelihood that it will. The cause 
of the infection is far deeper than they 
probed. 

Undergraduates will continue to go wild 
over their college teams and alumni will 
study the athletic records of their Alma 
Maters with even greater care than they 
now-a-days study the stock market, until 
the spirit of democratic control is intro- 
duced into our colleges, not merely in ad- 
ministrative matters; but in that strong- 
hold of professorial officialdom—the cur- 
riculum itself. College undergraduates 
and alumni control athletics. They feel 
responsible, and that is where their inter- 
est lies and their love is invested. Ex- 
hortations to change the centre of gravity 
of this interest and love will prove futile, 
until repressive, indoctrinating procedures 
shall have given way to democratic con- 
trol and shared responsibility. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


We are now ready to state certain 
fundamental principles for the church in 
its recreational program: 

1. The program should be democratic- 
ally controlled. 

2. Participation should be predicated on 
the person as such and not related to at- 
tendance on the services of the church. 

3. Recreation has inherent values and 
they are quite as desirable as the ability to 
pray in public or lead a religious meeting. 

Democratic control is fundamental if 
character is to result from the athletic pro- 
gram. Mistakes will be made, but they 
will be the mistakes of the participating 
and responsible group, and can be rectified. 
Even so serious a mistake as the misuse 
of funds can be made the occasion of real 
education on the part of the group in the 
handling of public funds. The ultimate 
goal of all our Christian effort is Chris- 
tian character. It will not thrive through 
having things done for the individual, but 
as he, a member of a responsible group, is 
free to do things on his own and take the 
consequences “on the chin.” This is the 
way of intelligent procedure, and athletics, 
even church athletics, should be intelligent. 

The desire to participate in athletic 
sports is so great that many churches and 
church schools have appreciably, during 
the season of some sport, increased their 
enrollments and attendance. The end re- 
sults, however, have been generally disap- 
pointing. The athletic program, the pro- 
gram of recreation, meets an elemental 
human need and as such should commend 
itself to Christian leaders. And where 
other agencies of the community do not 
provide a wholesome recreational life, the 
church as the guardian and promoter. of 
the spiritual interests of men, will provide. 
such a program. . It is doubtful, however, 
if the church should compete with the 
wholesome recreational programs of other 
community agencies, whether they be 
those of the public school, the Y and Y. 
W., the Y. M. H. A., or other such or- 
ganizations. In the long run_ those 
churches will profit, most which serve best 
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the recreational life of the community. 
The way for churches to get increased 
enrollments and attendance from their 
recreational programs, is to forget them 
in the altogether commendabie desire to 
serve the life of their community. 


INHERENT VALUES 


The values inherent in the recreational 
program can make it truly re-creational if 
they are obtained. They are: 

1. Physical values: The recreational 
program should yield health, vitality, bod- 
ily strength. It should lead the participant 
intelligently to use his body so as to secure 
the maximum of physical energy and to 
qualify him to resist disease. Our bodies 
are the temples of God. We should be 
alert not only to make them clean and 
pure, but also strong and vigorous with 
life. 

2. Intellectual values: Mental alertness 
should accompany physical agility. The 
recreational program should not only de- 
velop alertness, but equally true open- 
mindedness and a readiness, even an 
eagerness, to face all the facts in a situa- 
tion as well as to adjust to the factors 
involved. 


3. Social and ethical values: Team 
play, good fellowship, sacrifice of per- 
sonal achievement for the good of the 
group, the sense of having a good time, 
respect for rules (the laws of the particu- 
lar game), interest in sport for its own 
sake and not for victory, identification of 
one’s self with a great cause—these are 
some of the social and ethical values in- 
herent in a properly managed recreational 
program. These values make such a pro- 
gram worthwhile. Happy is the church 
that secures them as the by-product of its 
recreational concern. 


4. Devotional values: We have spoken 
of good fellowship as an ethical and so- 
cial value. When good fellowship is asso- 
ciated with the God concept, it becomes 
true devotion. We can serve God when 
we play as well as when we pray. Our 
recreational program should yield richly 
devotional values for those who partici- 
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pate, or we should abandon it. Re-crea- 
tion should lead many to righteousness. It 
undoubtedly will. 


THe Larcer VIEW OF RECREATION 

Just after the World War the English 
religious groups set up a Commission on 
Politics, Economics, and Citizenship. It 
is popularly known as the “Copec” Com- 
mission. It issued a dozen reports. The 
fifth one was concerned with leisure. The 
English people know how to play, to re- 
create, to capitalize leisure. It is said that 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton. Be that as it may, we should 
certainly ponder long what this Commis- 
sion says on page 56 of its report on leis- 
ure, for it contains the essential justifica- 
tion of a recreational program for the 
church. These Commissioners say in 
reference to the value of art in recreation, 
—“We know more of man_ because 
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Shakespeare created Hamlet and Falstaff, 

and perhaps we might even say we know 

more of God because Pavlova danced.” 
This quotation suggests that recreation 


may be far more than athletics, though we 
have so far devoted our attention to that 
aspect of the matter. Recreation may be 
defined as any enterprise that takes a 
man’s attention from his vocation, im- 
merses him in a situation conceived as 
worth while in itself, and returns him to 
his vocation eager to achieve. It is thus 
truly re-creation. In our day of unem- 
ployment and of consequently enlarged 
and enforced leisure, we have a challeng- 
ing opportunity afforded us of real serv- 
ice to life through recreation. We should 
not use it as another chance to impress 
our own viewpoints nor to indoctrinate 
into what we may regard as narrowly re- 
ligious concepts. We should stand ready 
to assist through directed reading, voca- 
tional guidance, personal counselling, 
dramatization, music, art, the construc- 
tion of hobbies, good times of social fel- 
lowship, the understanding of the prob- 
lems and issues of life confronting those 
who come to us for help, as well as through 
athletic programs. Is this not the place of 
recreation in the program of the church? 





THE PLACE OF THE HYMN IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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HE Christian Church today is char- 

acterized by a reviving vitality in 
worship. Books are appearing constantly 
dealing with the recovery of worship, 
stressing the need for a deeper apprecia- 
tion and more intelligent rendering of the 
devotions and liturgies of the Church. 
Modern Christians are earnestly seeking 
to recover “their lost radiance” in the ex- 
perience of worship. Hence, we have 
commissions in various Christian com- 
munions charged with the responsibility 
of revising hymnals, of rewriting and en- 
riching the liturgical material of common 
worship. 

One needs only to recall the appearance 
of the new hymnals of the Presbyterian 
Church and the late edition of the Meth- 
odist hymnal to understand how vital is 
the interest in this direction. Both among 
Anglicans and Roman Catholics this field 
has received new attention in the appoint- 
ment of the Commission for the Enrich- 
ment of the Prayer Book and the appear- 
ance of the new St. Gregory’s Hymnal. It 
might not be amiss to mention that among 
the Jewish congregations there has also 
been a revival of worship as indicated by 
the publishing of the new Union Hymnal 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. 

All of this activity is in direction of the 
adult, despite the fact that summer schools 
and conferences are making place for this 
subject on the curricula. Shall we wait 
until adulthood to begin serious work in 
the study, use and interpretation of the 
hymn? Does the smallest child have any 
right to a proper introduction to this 
wealth of Christian devotion? 

This is not a contribution in the field 
of hymnology. Our only hope is to create 
further interest in this much neglected 
field in relation to Christian education, to 
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record some observations as to the value 
and usability of the hymn as subject mat- 
ter in the curriculum of the Church 
School. We believe the possibilities in 
this sphere have been neglected too long 
to the hurt and hindrance of a fuller un- 
derstanding of Christian devotion and 
worship. What we propose to submit has 
passed through the testing of actual ex- 
perience and carries, at least, that im- 
primatur. 

A few preliminary observations as we 
survey this field. First, we are astounded 
at the almost unlimited amount of hymn 
material at our disposal and at the equally 
abysmal ignorance of this material by 
leaders in Christian education to say 
nothing of the average worshiper attend- 
ing even with some regularity the divine 
services in the house of God. 

When Dr. John Julian gathered ma- 
terial for his Dictionary of Hymnology, 
he wrote in the preface to the first edition 
(1891) the following words: “The total 
number of Christian hymns in the 200 
or more languages and dialects in which 
they have been written or translated is 
not less than 400,000. When classified 
into languages the greatest number are 
found to be in German, English, Latin 
and Greek, in the order named. Other 
languages are also strongly represented, 
but fall far short of these in extent and 
importance.” Further study discloses 
these interesting facts: Six hundred 
hymns were written by the immortal 
Watts, about 6,500 by Charles Wesley, 
while the gentle Moravian and missionary 
leader, Count Zinzendorf, is accredited 
with more than 7,000. Yet it is equally 
revealing to discover that in seven im- 
portant and representative hymnals pub- 
lished in the last two decades, there are 
only sixteen hymns common to them all, 
and only fifty which are common to the 
six largest of them. Today there are about 
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two hundred good hymns in general use 
in the worship of the Church. 

It is quite evident to any student of 
hymnody that much of the material pre- 
served for worship in the Church, and 
particularly in the Church School, is cheap 
and tawdry, full of allegories which are 
strained to the breaking point in order 
to enforce and magnify some peculiar and 
fanciful interpretation of religion. This 
is singularly true of the “songs” which 
deal with what might be called “sunshiny” 
religion. The tragic result is that “sun- 
shiny” religion, for the most part, works 
only while the sun shines. We need some- 
thing deeper and richer than the mere 
superficial pricking of the emotions. 

More than we are ready to admit, peo- 
ple, and especially children, accept specific 
religious views and are indoctrinated in 
theology far more through the hymns 
they sing than by any other agency. The 
late Percy Dearmer has put it well when 
he said: “The future of religion in the 
years before us will largely depend upon 


the strength, beauty and truth of the 
hymns and tunes which sink so deeply into 


the minds of the people”. The hymns 
learned in childhood and youth remain 
long after instruction and sermon have 
been forgotten. Hymn singing has had a 
tremendous influence in the life of the 
Church. From the days of St. Ambrose 
until now, of the making of hymns there 
is no end. Despite the fact that the hymn 
is so important in the education of the 
Christian soul, very little time and less 
discretion has been applied in the choice 
of proper material. 

By way of introducing this portion of 
the paper, we would like to make the fol- 
lowing observation. If we think of our 
work as Christian nurture, then we must 
take over into our entire program of 
Christian education the idea of the family. 
As soon as a child is able to sit up he is 
allowed to take his nourishment with the 
family at the table. He eats the same food 
and learns to use the same tableware. He 
is not placed in the awkward position of 
first learning manners which must later 
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be unlearned if he is to become an ac- 
ceptable member of the family and of so- 
ciety. He may not understand all about 
the food he eats, but he eats it, neverthe- 
less. Some day he will go to college and 
learn about the chemistry of foods. While 
a child, it is sufficient for him that he 
have opportunity to eat proper food and 
learn to eat it properly. 

Using, then, this same illustration, let 
us carry it over into the realm of Chris- 
tian education, in the matter of hymn and 
worship. Why must our children have 
“Opening Exercises” in some room ut- 
terly unfit for the high and creative ex- 
perience of worship? Why must they be 
given some cheaply bound “Song Book” 
which by its very appearance indicates not 
stability and strength but weakness and 
easy displacement? We ought to give our 
children the sense of continuity and un- 
dergirding in the Christian faith. That 
can not be done by a song book which is 
easily worn out and easily replaced or dis- 
placed by another. If the children are 
members of the Christian family, which 
is the Church, is it too much to expect 
that they shall come to Church and learn 
proper habits of worship? Therefore, the 
Church School, ALL the Church School, 
ought to meet in the Church. 

While the writer was Dean of the 
Cathedral in Fresno, we conducted an 
interesting experiment. In order to dis- 
cover just how deeply the worship of the 
school touched the lives of kindergarten 
and primary children, we first brought 
them into the service in the Cathedral. 
After several weeks we asked them to 
conduct their own service in the Cathedral 
House. Because of their earnest pleas it 
was necessary to allow them to join again 
with the main school after an absence of 
three weeks. Thereafter we made no 
further distinction. It is our firm con- 
viction that no child, able to come to 
Church School, is tos young to receive 
something and to enter into the experi- 
ence of worship when properly conducted. 

Hymns may be taught these little ones 
by the memoriter method. Thus they will 
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be able to join, though they can not read. 
The objection may be raised, the children 
can not fully understand the words of 
hymns and must, therefore, resort to the 
swinging rhythms of so-called religious 
songs. It would not be amiss to ask how 
many adults in the congregation do fully 
understand everything they sing. The lack 
of full understanding does not invalidate 
the hymn. The total effect of a hymn is an 
experience of worship, of storing the 
mind with phrases and concepts which will 
take on new and larger meaning as the 
children grow in age and in grace. 

The second consideration under this 
topic is an examination of the qualifica- 
tions of a good hymn. The poetry, first of 
all, must be dignified and intelligible. That 
does not mean that the hymn will be ex- 
haustively understood, necessarily. 


In this connection it is well to recall the 
words of Bishop Heber, himself a writer 
of great hymns (Holy, Holy, Holy; From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains), who wrote 
in 1811 the canon governing good hymns ; 
“No fulsome or indecorous language has 
knowingly been adopted, no erotic ad- 
dresses to Him to whom no unclean lips 
can approach ; no allegories ill understood 
and worse applied.” Again, the theology 
must be sound, so that it will not need to 
be unlearned later, or else will leave such 
bad after-effects as to alienate the heart 
and mind from the real joy and beauty of 
Christian experience. Further, the music 
must be such as children can sing with 
ease and comfort. Much of gospel song 
music is written too high. To sing it with 
children has the effect of screeching. Syn- 
copated rhythms have no place in the wor- 
ship of God. They have their piace in the 
dance hall. 

A good hymn tune is stately. It has 
movements in all four voices. The great 
French organ master, Alexandre Guil- 
mant, had a splendid maxim which he 
never tired of repeating to his pupils. 
“Never” said he, “play a note that does 
not sing, and when you compose, make 
each of the inner parts sing as well as the 
soprano.” Looking over music he would 
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often exclaim: “See how beautifully it is 
written, contrary motion always, and the 
inner parts musical.” The inner parts mu- 
sical! How many so-called hymn tunes 
can still sound good minus the soprano? 

A good hymn always takes us out of 
ourselves. It is one in which the first 
person singular pronoun does not appear, 
or else in a minor and subordinate posi- 
tion. The purpose of the hymn is to make 
us conscious of God, and of our relation 
to the worshiping group. Hence, we are 
to look for “We” and “Our” and “Us” 
as being more appropriate. Hymns of ad- 
oration, of prayer, of penitence, as well as 
those describing the ever-enlarging realms 
of God’s kingdom, make splendid material 
for Christian education. 

While we do not say that an old hymn 
is, ipso facto, better than a more recent 
one, nevertheless, older hymns carry with 
them an accumulative effect of generat- 
tions of use. They give the children a 
sense of historic continuity of the faith 
which we attempt to teach them and which 
we ask them to accept as their own. Let 
us remember that cheap tunes and jingo- 
istic poetry are bad pedagogy, terrible 
psychology, and ruinous theology. 

For our initial experiment of teaching 
children hymns we used Isaac Watts’ great 
hymn, “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past.” (Please note, the proper title is 
not “O God” but “Our God.” It is not a 
cry for help, but the affirmation of a great 
assurance. This first rendering by Isaac 
Watts is far richer and finer than the re- 
vision made by John Wesley). The hymn 
is a poetical paraphrase of the nine- 
tieth Psalm. This we kept in mind con- 
stantly and learned Psalm and hymn to- 
gether. The method of presenting the 
hymn was to sing it in its entirety without 
comment. Secondly, to study its music, 
noting the movement of each part. There 
is no static in the notes of the bass clef. 
All four parts, tune of St. Anne’s, sing a 
melody all their own, and yet the harmony 
is majestic. We used a large blackboard 
and learned one stanza of the hymn each 
Sunday, the entire school participating. 
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Words and concepts were explained, not in 
minute detail, but just enough to give the 
children a background to get a “feel” for 
the words and thoughts. On the follow- 
ing Sunday another stanza was learned 
and by way of repetition, key words of 
the previous stanza were put on the board 
with blank lines indicating the words to 
be filled in. This was done at times by 
individuals, again by classes, or boys and 
girls would vie with each other to see how 
good was the memory of the group, and 
again, the entire school would answer in 
chorus. In this way we learned in six 
weeks the words of this hymn. The chil- 
dren loved it, if the way they sang it was 
any indication at all. The music is not too 
high, neither too low. It is in a sense 
“otherworldly.” You can not drum it up. 
It must be sung with elevating dignity, 
and of this, we contend, children are ca- 
pable. 

The Church school must furnish that 
approach to God and to life, or else it 
misses a large share of its opportunities. 
If the worship of the school is merely 
“Opening Exercises,” the only purpose of 
which is to get every one to sing each 
chorus louder than the chorus before in 
order to create enthusiasm, the spirit of 
quiet, of reverence, of receptivity has little 
opportunity. 

The intelligent presentation of great 
hymns for teaching purposes as well as 
for worship demands careful preparation 
and study on the part of the leader. 
Classes of older students in the Church 
School might well have a course in the 
history of hymns. Here is a great fertile 
field that might well engage the time and 
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effort of some leader in Christian educa- 
tion. We think such a text book is sorely 
needed in the curriculum of the Church 
School. 

We append a list of ten hymns as sug- 
gestive of the kind of work that might 
well be done in any Church School. For 
those who care to study a little further, 
sign posts are to be found in the brief 
bibliography below : 

Ten hymns: “Jesus Shall Reign,” “O 
God of Bethel, By Whose Hand,” “Jesus, 
Meek and Gentle,” “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 
“When Morning Gilds the Skies,” “Jesus, 
Gentlest Savior,” “The Church’s One 
Foundation,” “O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem,” “Savior Like a Shepherd” (tune— 
Sicilian Mariners), “Love Divine, All 
Loves Excelling.” 

In this small bibliography we confine 
ourselves to the hymn, omitting entirely 
any reference to the related field of 
liturgics. 

Dictionary of Hymnology, Julian. Eng- 
lish Hymns, Duffield. The English Hymn 
—Its Development and Use, Benson. The 
Story of Hymns and Tunes, Brown and 
Butterworth. Lyric Religion, Smith. 
Church Music, Bell. Music and Worship, 
Davies and Grace. Songs of Praise with 
Music, and Songs of Praise Discussed, 
Dearmer, and the entire related series 
based upon the large book for various age 
grups published by the Oxford Press. 
The Oxford Book of Carols, Dearmer. 
Church Music and Worship, Harper. 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, Historical 
Edition. This book contains an excellent 
introduction and short biographical notes 
on authors and composers. 
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Tue ANCIENT CHURCH IN THE MODERN 
STATE 

Means, Paut B., Things that Are Cae- 
sar’s: The Genesis of the German 
Church Conflict. Round Table Press, 
Inc., 1935, 288 pages, $2.50. 

Luccocx, Hatrorp E., Christian Faith 
and Economic Change. Abingdon 
Press, 1936, 208 pages, $2.00. 

Dawson, CHRISTOPHER, Religion and the 
Modern State. Sheed & Ward, 1936, 
176 pages, $2.00. 


The relation of religion and the church 
to the social order is the theme of each of 
these books. Means, in the capacity of his- 
torian, explains how it has been possible 
for the Nazi regime to go as far as it has 
gone in subordinating the church to the 
political state. Luccock, speaking from a 
Protestant viewpoint, considers the func- 
tion of the church in respect to economic 
and political conditions, and he raises the 
question, What part, if any, should the 
church of today have in initiating or 
guiding social change? Dawson, from the 
standpoint of an English Roman Ca- 
tholic, interprets the religious significance 
of present world conditions. All these are 
timely books; all have imperative signifi- 
cance for the coming conference of the 
Universal Christian Council for Life and 
Work, and for the next convention of the 
Religious Education Association. 

Means shows that the Lutheran 
churches of Germany, and even the Re- 
formed churches, by their own practices 
prepared the way for what has happened 
to them. For the prevailing religion in both 
its dogmatic and its mystical types busied 
itself with the individual and “the inner 
man,” almost completely ignoring eco- 
nomic and political conduct, especially the 
organizational aspects of society. Even 
the outgoing impulse of pietism stopped 
with philanthropies that did not appre- 
ciably affect the main current of the Ger- 
man nation. Liberal theology, though its 
practical tendency was ethical, did not 
penetrate to the core of social realities. 

Religion thus conceived and handled 
became an affair of the ruling class. The 


churches received financial support from 
the state, and princes of this world, by 
virtue of their political status, were 
church dignitaries also. Labor, organized 
in the social-democratic party, naturally 
became anti-church, and when the World 
War revealed how hollow this whole 
church-state structure was, hundreds of 
thousands left the churches, and theo- 
logians engaged in a scramble to save 
something of the vanishing assets. 

All this before National Socialism 
swept the country. The conflict that en- 
sued was between a government with a 
strong social purpose and churches with 
a weak one. Hence many squirmings and 
attempted new beginnings in the name of 
religion; hence the “German Christian” 
movement. ‘““When Hitler speaks,” said a 
theological acquaintance of my own, ‘‘one 
hears the accents of the Holy Ghost.” 
Means has collected into one exhibit the 
almost chaotic details of this situation. 
Since he wrote (1934), a noteworthy 
number of pastors and theologians have 
exhibited great bravery by openly resist- 
ing the apparently resistless dictator. 
Their act, however, does not necessarily 
bring in question Means’ interpretation, 
for they appear to be bent upon defend- 
ing an historic deposit of faith rather than 
upon creating any type of society. 

In contrast to all this Luccock holds 
that a religion that accepts Jesus’ prin- 
ciples of valuation must concern itself di- 
rectly with the social organization. Pre- 
cisely because the Gospel is individual 
(that is, individualizing), precisely be- 
cause it is sensitive to the actualities of 
the inner man, preaching and religious 
education must assess the personality- 
values and dis-values of the social order. 
This Luccock proceeds to do, giving an 
exceedingly clear and factual analysis of 
the capitalism that is at present our social 
order. I do not know where one could 
find a more simple, luminous, incisive, yet 
amiable though severe exposition of the 
impossibility of reconciling the private- 
profit system—whether old or reformed 
capitalism—with the principles professed 
by Christianity. It follows that the church 
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must not merely adapt itself to changes in 
the social order, but also participate in 
initiating them. 

But how can a church do this? Con- 
servatives say truly that Jesus left no 
blue-prints of any social structure, and 
Luccock goes farther than this by assert- 
ing that no inference as to social structure 
can be derived directly from the Gospel. 
What he insists upon is that, accepting as 
a norm of values Jesus appreciation of 
personality, preachers and teachers should 
employ and frankly express their own 
judgment as to how to secure these val- 
ues. Thus contemporary social issues in 
all their starkness enter the sanctuary. We 
must not stop with good sentiments nor 
even with true generalizations; we must 
address ourselves to the particular and 
the concrete. Here he pricks one of the 
illusions of education; for many teachers 
teach as if the broader the generalization, 
the deeper the experience of the real 
world. 

American Protestants commonly as- 
sume that they have not made the same 
mistake as the German evangelicals, and 
that no corresponding church-and-state 
crisis awaits us in this country. Yet Luc- 
cock’s analysis of present practices im- 
plies, even if it does not say, that the mis- 
take already has been made, and that it 
should be corrected while yet there is 
freedom to do so. For time does not stay, 
and the social current is setting towards 
fascism. What if we should drift with this 
current until we reach a point that pre- 
sents to us a forced option between fas- 
cism and communism ? 

Protestants appear to have no matured 
conviction that clearly applies to the ac- 
tualities of our present situation. There 
is, indeed, a rather widespread affirma- 
tion of a religious necessity for democ- 
racy, but it is little more than a moan 
over the patent loss of liberties here as 
well as abroad. In this situation it is a 
matter for congratulation that a carefully 
reasoned exposition of the bearing of Ro- 
man Catholic philosophy upon the new 
forms of the church-and-state difficulty 
should appear. The third of these books 
essays this task, and it performs the task 
in a manner that is distinguished for both 
breadth and lucidity. 

Dawson regards the present crisis of 
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democracy and of religion as the ripening 
of a disease that has infected society ever 
since the Protestant Reformation. Prot- 
estantism, liberalism, secularism, social- 
ism, materialism, communism—this, to 
him, is a single descensus averni. The 
root of the whole is denial of a tran- 
scendent spiritual authority as the ground 
of society, and the substitution for it of 
the will of the people. Democracy relies 
upon corrupt human nature to bring forth 
uncorrupt social fruit, but it brings forth 
corrupt fruit instead, and it ends by de- 
stroying itself. The Roman Catholic 
Church is the historical agent of the su- 
per-temporal spiritual authority of God; 
consequently the state is required to ac- 
cept this church as its guide. Submission 
is the only possible solution of the church- 
state controversy. 

This application to the modern world 
of a philosophy that the Roman Church 
has held ever since Gregory VII fur- 
nishes only a background for action; in 
the foreground are specific forces that 
still must be reckoned with. What has 
the ancient Church to say, for example, 
about a system of private profits and ac- 
cumulation of private wealth? As far as 
contemporary practical politics is con- 
cerned, this is the crux of the church-and- 
state enigma—not the whole of it, but the 
turning point. 

To give scope to the private-profit mo- 
tive is ipso facto to bestow power— 
power of one man over another, power to 
multiply power and to organize power sys- 
tems, all non-spiritual and, in the out- 
come, anti-spiritual and destructive of 
peace. A private-profit economy, in the 
nature of the case, tends to suck up into 
itself all cultural agencies, the church in- 
cluded, for all of them are consumers of 
material goods, and all of them mould 
the populace upon whose work profits de- 
pend. What, then, is the Roman Ca- 
tholic attitude towards private profit, 
which is the soul of capitalism? It is “ac- 
cepted by Catholic moral theory as lawful 
and just” (p. 132). The church opposes 
only the form of capitalism that Dawson 
calls “liberal individualism” (p. 133). But 
this is almost parallel with what Prot- 
estantism has done. Both forms of Chris- 
tianity have first admitted the nose of the 
camel to the tent, and then cried, “Don’t” 
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at the camel’s uninvited encroachments. 
When the fascist form of capitalism su- 
pervenes, what is religion to do? The an- 
swer of Protestantism has not been 
formulated, but Dawson answers for Ca- 
tholicism. Catholic ideals “have far more 
affinity with those of fascism than with 
those of either liberalism or socialism. 
. .. Catholicism is by no means hostile to 
the authoritarian ideal of the state... . 
The ruler is not simply the representative 
of the people, he has an independent au- 
thority and a direct responsibility to God” 
(p. 135)—that is, to God speaking 
through the Church. Hence, one may in- 
fer, there is theological and ethical validity 
in a concordat with Mussolini that has 
the effect of sanctioning his militarism 
and his control of labor and of learning. 
In this book the theological-metaphysi- 
cal approach to the church-and-state prob- 
lem is not accompanied by adequate 
alertness to the extra-rational workings 
of the human personality. Does Dawson 
understand either the privileged or the 
exploited class? Marxians would say, 
“No, for he naively supposes that we have 
imported the class conflict into the po- 
litical situation ;” and capitalists would 
emphatically say, “No, for he naively sup- 
poses (see p. 67) that if the communism 
of the Soviets should prove to be eco- 
nomically efficient, the leaders of capital- 
ism would have no difficulty in rallying to 
the communist cause!” 
George A. Coe. 
Evanston, III. 
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BearD, Bette B., Juvenile Probation. 
American Book Co., 1934, 219 pages, 
$2.50. 

This book is an analysis of the case 
records of five hundred children studied 
at the Judge Baker Guidance Clinic and 
placed on probation in the Juvenile Court 
of Boston between 1924 and 1929. The 
purpose of this carefully worked out sci- 
entific study was to determine what hap- 
pened to these children after their 
assignment to probation, and to afford 
some insight into the reliability of pro- 
bation as a system of treatment. 

The outcome of the study is favorable 
to probation as an instrument of treat- 
ment. Nearly half of the boys and three 
fourths of the girls were “permanently” 
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adjusted and had not, after seven years, 
been returned to the courts. 

This study is symbolic of a recent tend- 
ency actually to check on the supposed 
outcome of attempts at character building. 
This book, therefore, contains a wealth of 
factual material and of suggestions for 
those interested in the problem child. Dr. 
Healy furnishes an illuminating introduc- 
tion. There follows a presentation of 
facts regarding the causes of delinquency 
and excellent chapters on probation and 
physical and mental health, probation and 
companionship, probation and recreation, 
probation and work, and probation and 
education. 

Although the book is a study of the out- 
come of probation, the principles involved 
and the findings set forth, should prove 
invaluable to parents, ministers and reli- 
gious educators. It is a book of perma- 
nent worth, marking an important trend 
toward actual scientific testing of results. 

Jesse A. Jacobs. 
The Committee of Fifteen, Chicago. 
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BincHaM, ALFreD M., Insurgent Amer- 
ica: Revolt of the Middle Classes, 
Harper, 1935, $2.50. 

To the making of many books on the 
New Deal, the coming changes, the decay 
of capitalistic economic system, the 
choice between communism and fascism, 
there is no end. No would-be guide or 
teacher, whether in or out of the 
churches, can discharge his function 
properly without studying some of these 
books. It is the conviction of the writer, 
however, that not only a valuable, but 
literally an indispensable book is that of 
Mr. Bingham, co-editor of Common 
Sense, active worker in the field of politi- 
cal and economic reform, and thoroughly 
independent radical of the constructive 
type. 

Mr. Bingham’s book, Insurgent Amer- 
ica, was published by Harper a year ago, 
in the latter part of 1935, but it does not 
seem to have attracted the attention it 
deserves. Neither conservative nor rad- 
ical reviewers did it full justice. It is at 
once a challenge and an interpretation. It 
is evolutionary and yet also revolution- 
ary. 

In this remarkable work Mr. Bingham 
asks and answers most of the “burning” 
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questions about the present crisis which 
are perplexing thoughtful people. What 
is the solution of the problems facing us? 
What is the significance of the fascist 
movement; is any form of socialism like- 
ly to appeal to Americans? If socialism 
is not the appropriate remedy for our 
ills, what is? 

In Mr. Bingham’s view, revolutionary 
socialism of the Marx school, now dom- 
inant in Russia, can never make much 
headway in this country. Indeed, no old- 
world ideology or methods will take root 
here. Americans are not class-conscious ; 
our wage-workers do not call themselves 
“proletarians”; they do not hate capital- 
ists, and are not enamored of the state 
or of bureaucracy. There are grave in- 
justices and great inequalities in this 
country, and there is the tragic paradox 
of poverty in the midst of potential plen- 
ty, of idleness despite universal demand 
for all kinds of goods, of monopoly and 
intrenched greed operating under demo- 
cratic and constitutional labels. But these 
evils must be attacked in the traditional 
and genuinely democratic way, without 
violence or alien excuses for violence. 


Mr. Bingham is convinced that the 
present economic system is doomed, be- 
cause it is morally and socially bankrupt, 
and cannot hope to recover its health or 


prestige. It must and will be supplanted. 
The next industrial order is to be cooper- 
ative; it will produce for use, not for 
profit. It will abolish poverty and unem- 
ployment, and give men and women real 
freedom along with security and substan- 
tial equality. 

The question is, What can be done to 
facilitate the inevitable change, and to 
effect the transition with a minimum of 
dislocation, suffering and disorder? Mr. 
Bingham proposes the organization of a 
radical party—a farm labor party that 
shall draw its strength from the middle 
classes and employ familiar slogans and 
familiar forms of propaganda. The par- 
ty must be patriotic, constructive, prac- 
tical and human. It must also be 
scientific and eschew all demagoguery. 

It can learn not a little from the Tech- 
nocrats, the Townsendites, the Coughlin- 
Long schools, and the older grange and 
agrarian movements. It should draft a 
program susceptible of gradual realiza- 
tion, and emphasize the fairness and reas- 
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onable common sense back of it, not any 
dogma or dialectical metaphysics. 

Mr. Bingham offers, in an a dix, a 
plan of transition which, if adopted, will. 
he affirms, within a few years, provide an 
abundance of goods and services for ev- 
ery family. One feature of the plan is 
the organization of a cooperative organi- 
zation, membership in which is to be 
voluntary and open to producers and con- 
sumers, and which is to undertake pro- 
duction for use. All the unemployed 
who are willing and able to work will 
have to join this organization and work 
at useful jobs. Within a year the dole 
could be abolished. No plant would be 
confiscated; an annual rental would be 
paid for any factory or mill taken over. 

It is neither necessary or possible in 
this short article to review the whole plan, 
but it is radical enough to require con- 
stitutional amendments. Of course, Mr. 
Bingham does not consider this a very 
serious objection. No party can hope 
to build a cooperative economy in place 
of capitalism as we know it without first 
removing various legal and political ob- 
stacles that bar the way to any important 
step toward that goal. 

Mr. Bingham’s book, however, is more 
noteworthy and illuminating for its pro- 
found analysis of middle-class thinking 
and feeling, and of fascism in Italy and 
Germany as essentially middle-class 
movements, than for its program of 
transition. No one has explained fascism 
as well, within the space of a few short 
chapters, as Mr. Bingham has done. He 
distinguishes between the accidental, the 
temporary, the ephemeral aspects of fas- 
cism—such, for example, as militarism, 
imperialism and anti-Semitism—and the 
basic and permanent aspects, the most im- 
portant of which is bitter opposition to 
proletarian domination and dictatorship 
as well as to plutocratic overlordship and 
exploitation. The revolutionary commu- 
nists or socialists have been at a loss to 
account for the swift rise and develop- 
ment of fascism, and in discussing it have 
been guilty of hasty generalization and 
wishful thinking. Meanwhile certain 
tactics and forms of radical propaganda 
have tended to stimulate fascism, thus 
endangering even the hard-won liberties 
and benefits which are inseparable from 
any true civilization. 
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Here is one typical quotation from Mr. 
Bingham’s keen discussion of fascism: 

“_ , Fascism answers to certain com- 
mon ideals with emotional satisfaction, 
while leaving the keen intellectual and 
economic problems unsolved. It putters 
along in a day-to-day pragmatism that 
would baffle anyone who thought action 
should follow a consistent line. . . . It 
is only when we examine the economics 
of fascism that we realize to what extent 
it can be made a racket. An idealistic 
movement of masses of exploited and 
cheated people, revolting against the stu- 
pidities and injustices of capitalism, be- 
comes an instrument apparently for per- 
petuating the system of capitalism and 
especially for solidifying the control of 
Big Business. And then, because it has 
scorned the instruments of critical ap- 
praisal, it is unable to understand to 
whom it has been betrayed, much less 
throw them out. Such is fascism.” 

The fascists, Mr. Bingham points out, 
have learned their technique and methods 
of regimentation from Russian Bolshe- 


vism, but they are putting these at the 
service of an outworn and bankrupt sys- 
tem. 

As to Bolshevism, “Its economy is vital 
with a dynamic energy,” and its goal is an 


economy of abundance. It has tried to 
distribute purchasing power in a rough 
way always sufficient to buy whatever 
goods were produced. Russia is undoubt- 
edly making progress—brutally, to be 
sure—toward a true socialist common- 
wealth. 

America, of course, should, can and 
must avoid either of these extremes. 
There is still time and opportunity, as 
there are means and possibilities to solve 
our problems in a sane, civilized, peace- 
ful, American way and to set a splendid 
example to the rest of the world. But 
we must not be too complacent or con- 
fident. The choice still before us may be 
taken away either by a militant fascist 
minority or by a fanatical proletarian 
movement, if we drift, shirk and dodge 
our task too long. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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BRADLEY, PHiLtips, Can We Stay Out 
of War? Norton, 1936, $2.75. 
Despite the failure of Congress to en- 

act a tolerably comprehensive ard per- 

manent neutrality act—or, perhaps, be- 
cause of that not inexplicable failure— 
this notable and truly scholarly work of 

Professor Bradley of Amherst should 

command wide and earnest study in intel- 

ligent circles, business and professional. 

The author is anxious to elucidate a very 

difficult and complex set of questions, in 

the first place, and, in the second, to make 

a good case without the use of rhetorical 

devices, for a fair neutrality on the part 

of the United States. 

He is neither an isolationist nor a dog- 
matic advocate of American membership 
in the League of Nations. His only test 
for policy or legislation is the national 
welfare properly understood and, ulti- 
mately, the real welfare of the civilized 
world. He favors American cooperation 
with any group of nations seeking peace 
and justice, but he argues that the kind of 
neutrality he proposes would never aid 
an aggressor or injure a victim of wanton 
aggression. He notes the fact that “the 
roads we and the League countries are 
traveling have again become, if not par- 
allel, certainly contiguous.” We are not 
ready to commit ourselves to the employ- 
ment of sanctions—which may lead to 
war—but we should be willing and anx- 
ious to make a real contribution to gen- 
eral security and peace by re-enforcing 
all efforts of other nations to insure peace. 

Professor Bradley proposes, therefore, 
a clear-sighted revision of our foreign 
policy and the taking of three important 
steps in line with the revised policy, 
namely, the formulation of a more pre- 
cise definition of aggression, the recon- 
sideration of sanctions with a view to ob- 
viating delays in their application, and 
the early organization of a league of 
neutrals to enforce respect for inter- 
neutral trade. 

These suggestions are elucidated and 
illustrated at length, and with constant 
reference to realities. Incidentally, Pro- 
fessor Bradley discusses most sanely and 
thoughtfully the uses of propaganda and 
the selfish distortion of the doctrine of 
national interest. 

The whole work is characterized by a 
spirit of reasonableness and of sound 
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humanitarianism. No one in a position 
to influence public opinion can afford to 
overlook it. 
Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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Down, JERoME, Control in Human So- 
cieties, Appleton-Century, 1936, 475 
pages, $3.00. 

Since Montesquieu’s time the writers 
of sociologic treatises were busy discov- 
ering theories which would make human 
activities comprehensible. Many and var- 
ied were the activities and likewise the 
theories which endeavored to explain 
them. None, however, were as useful as 
the concept of control into which all hu- 
man activity can be translated or to which 
it can at least be related. It is nothing 
new as sociologic theorizing goes. Per- 
haps the clearest exposition of it was ren- 
dered by Professor W. I. Thomas in his 
still current source book. Control is not 
only a social force as Professor Dowd 
tries to convey, it is also the object, re- 
alized or unrealized, of all purposive ac- 
tivity. Food and reproduction are the two 
principle necessities if the race is to exist. 
The whole design of nature with refer- 
ence to organic life is to nourish the in- 
dividual and provide a new generation be- 
fore the death of the old, hence, the most 
elementary statement which can be made 
of individual and of social activity is that 
it is designed to secure that control of the 
environment which will assure these two 
results. 

Religion assists control by reinforcing 
it (to say the least) by sanction of those 
modes of behavior which by experience 
have been determined to be moral, i. e., 
socially advantageous. Religion, however, 
is something infinitely more than a mere 
regulation of behavior; it is the function 
of societies to set up goals or ethos 
toward which or around which human 
and social activity is built up. The object 
of Mr. Dowd’s book is to show that fun- 
damental trends and principles govern all 
social organization. The author here en- 
deavors to show how control in all or- 
ganized social life was first paternal in 
form. In the Western world paternal 
control began io break down in the latter 
part of the Middle Ages. Since then the 
social form of control has been in process 
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of superseding it. ‘The transition from 
the old to the new form has brought 
about a great amount of confusion, un- 
rest and disorder in all spheres of life. 

The transition from the one to the oth- 
er is difficult to accomplish for the reason 
that the people who have emancipated 
themselves from the paternal control de- 
sire to enjoy their freedom and they re- 
bel against any kind of restraint or dis- 
cipline. They regard freedom as the final 
stage of evolution and their energies are 
mainly directed to decrying old authori- 
ties, traditions and conventions, and to 
resisting the rise of any new authority or 
discipline which might enforce restraint. 

“This attitude of the people towards 
control,” says Mr. Dowd, “is not very 
conspicuous in the sphere of the State, 
since the simplest-minded person per- 
ceives that a people cannot be governed 
without imposing upon themselves some 
degree of restraint. Since the onset of the 
present industrial depression in 1929, the 
people have been clamoring for help from 
the government and their opposition to 
governmental interference in business has 
largely broken down. But in the sphere 
of domestic life, and especially in art, the 
general opposition to any kind of restraint 
is very marked. The fact is, however, 
that restraints are as necessary in one 
sphere as in another, i. e. there is need 
in each for ideals and standards and for 
recognition of rights and obligations.” 
Mr. Dowd acquits himself well of the 
description of this ever needed fact. The 
most effective restraints are those which 
the individual imposes upon himself 
through the influence of the ideals and 
standards of the voluntary organizations 
to which he belongs. 

Another justification for this book is 
the study of the controlling influences de- 
termining the evolution of human socie- 
ties and the ever-present norm of social 
control as one of the important aspects of 
social life in all of them. What Profes- 
sor Dowd could have done to make this 
study an approximation to an ideal soci- 
ologic discipline would be to trace out 
the subject of control in a somewhat more 
comparative manner using simple and 
complex human aggregates for purposes 
of comparison and checking up the vari- 
ous forms of control in all of them, ulti- 
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mately stressing the similarities in each 
instead of subdividing the main category 
into familial, industrial, governmental, re- 
ligious, artistic, etc. Since all of these 
forms exist, it must be granted, in both 
simple and complex societies, it would 
have been far more advantageous to a 
modern student to have a comparative 
view rather than a historical or evolu- 
tionary retrospect. The approach through 
culture on the basis of simplicity and 
complexity is perhaps to be preferred to 
an historical approach, for what we are 
studying at present are our contempora- 
neous social aggregates and not societies 
as they once may have been. The latter, 
due to an almost complete absence of 
written records in many simple (pre-lit- 
erate) and some folk societies, is a futile 
task since we shall perhaps never know 
how control was effected yet we do know 
how it functions at the moment. 

This apparent shortcoming, however, 
is quite skillfully counterbalanced by Pro- 
fessor Dowd’s generalization of stressing 
the interaction of four distinct factors of 
control, to wit: (1) An authoritative per- 
son or group, having the power to induce 
or compel group action, (2) The existence 
of a formulated or understood purpose of 
the group action, (3) The existence of 
formulated or understood _ standards, 
rules, or conventions, serving as the 
means of carrying out the purpose and 
(4) The existence of some kind of dis- 
cipline, i. e. of some prescribed means of 
inducing or compelling obedience to the 
standards or conventions. 

“Tt has also been shown that an effi- 
cient system of social control in any kind 
of social organization depends upon the 
suitableness of the authority, standards 
and discipline to the purpose of the group 
action. And finally that disciplinary effi- 
ciency consists in developing in the indi- 
vidual a sense of social values and stand- 
ards and a devotion to them which will 
give momentum and direction to his life.” 
(p. 347— italics mine) 

The main value of this work therefore, 
is that it points out how these desid- 
erata are to be obtained. Also on page 
393 I read: “The chief menace to the 
Social order of our time is not the dream- 
er or idealist, but the realist who, lacking 
any social idealism to guide him, lives 
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only for the gratification of his immediate 
and miscellaneous wants. Attachment to 
an ideal, a principle, or standard imposes 
restraint, self-sacrifice and loyal service.” 
It is statements like the above that show 
the author’s understanding of his subject. 


O. W. Junek. 
Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Central Y.M.C.A. College, 
Chicago. 
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SANTAYANA, GEORGE, The Last Puritan. 
Scribners, 1936, 604 pages, $2.75. 


George Santayana’s Last Puritan, in so 
far as it partakes of a memoir, describes 
its author as Faust and covers his own 
spiritual life: 

Two souls, 

breast, 

And each withdraws from, and repels, 

its brother. 
So in George Santayana, Mario the Euro- 
pean, and Oliver the Puritan, reside to- 
gether and constantly repel each other. 

Born in Spain seventy-three years ago, 
Santayana inherited the romantic, Ca- 
tholic, culture of the south. At the age 
of nine he came to America, where in 
time he received his education at Har- 
vard, renounced his childhood religion, 
and became a professor of Philosophy in 
his Alma Mater. During his term of office 
as a teacher in Harvard, like Irving Bab- 
bitt, he lived a spiritual recluse, and be- 
cause of this exerted a far reaching 
influence. Santayana was one of five 
great philosophers, being a contemporary 
with Royce, James, Palmer, Miinster- 
berg. Harvard will long live on their 
reputations. But Santayana disliked teach- 
ing. He disliked the confinement, the 
routine, the politics. All this comes out in 
the memoir. Finally he retired and re- 
turned to his beloved Spain—or some 
other part of Europe which is his spir- 
itual home. Then he sat down to medi- 
tate on the difference between European 
culture and the Puritanism which he 
thought he saw in Boston and New Eng- 
land. And now these two souls, Mario 
and Oliver, appear in their struggle to 
determine what the satisfying life may be. 
The result is the contrast between Europe 


alas! reside within my 
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and America, to the description of which 
Henry James dedicated himself. But what 
a difference! Santayana, the philosopher, 
writes like a novelist ; James, the novelist, 
wrote always in the involved jargon of 
the philosopher. The result is that San- 
tayana’s Last Puritan has become a per- 
manent American best seller while James 
will be read by only a few courageous, 
industrious spirits. 

Santayana’s Last Puritan came at an 
opportune time, in the midst of the 
world’s moral breakdown. It asks again 
and again: Is life futile; can there be a 
good life? What can Puritanism, as a 
moral-religious principle, do for life? 
What about the principleless life of the 
Spaniard, taking the Spaniard as a type 
of the European? Is virtue futile? Can 
Puritanism show the better way? 

To answer the question, the Epicurean 
Mario stands beside the Puritan Oliver 
Alden. But Santayana does not under- 
stand Puritanism. He uses Oliver to show 
his dislike for Boston and his preference 
for London or Madrid. Oliver’s life is 
dictated from his earliest days by a stern 
sense of duty. He lived and died with the 


goal of perfection before him. As a boy 
he worked at football from a sense of 
duty to his school ; as a man he went into 
the world war to fight the Germans, 
whom he admired, on the side of the Al- 
lies whom he disliked—from the same 


sense of duty. Finally a moron comes 
round the corner on the wrong side of 
the road and Oliver tries to avoid hitting 
this typical driver only to meet his death. 
In the meantime Mario, who knows no 
sense of duty, is forced to leave Harvard, 
enjoys women and wine, survives the war, 
and wonders what life is all about. So 
does Santayana; and in spite of himself 
he is forced to conclude that Oliver, the 
Puritan, has alone found the clue to the 
good life. 

Charles A. 
Iowa State University. 
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SHELDON, WiLLIAM H., Psychology and 
the Promethean Will. Harper’s, 1936, 
265 pages, $2.50. 

Link, Henry C., The Return to Reli- 
gion, Macmillan, 1936, 181 pages, 
$2.00. 


These two books, which appeared al- 


Hawley. 
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most simultaneously, are of very consid- 
erable significance to those who work in 
the field of religious education. They ac- 
centuate a new note in operative psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry which appeared with 
C. G. Jung’s book, Modern Man in 
Search of a Soul, in 1933. The psychi- 
atrists, as some would think quite belat- 
edly, are discovering the resources of 
religion in dealing with individuals. 

Dr. Link’s book is significant because 
it is autobiographical. Reared as a con- 
ventionally devoted religious person, he 
became estranged from religion as a re- 
sult of his scientific education in college 
and university. But in the professional 
practice of psychology, covering fifteen 
years and involving some four thousand 
cases, he was brought by the needs of his 
patients to a recognition of the place 
which religion has in helping people in 
trouble to find the solution of their prob- 
lems. Through this professional experi- 
ence Dr. Link has been won back irom 
what he describes as practical paganism 
on his part to a return to the religious 
way of life for himself and to the consist- 
ent use of its resources in prescribing for 
normal people involved in the tensions 
and conflicts of normal living. 

Dr. Sheldon’s book bids fair to be 
epochal. He is a Ph.D. in psychology, an 
M.D. in medicine, and has for a number 
of years been professionally engaged in 
the practice of psychology. His approach 
is, therefore, from the convergence of 
several points of view—that of scientific 
psychology, scientific medicine, and prac- 
tical experience in prescribing for pa- 
tients involved in conflict. Sheldon de- 
velops a daring thesis in a most charming 
and brilliant and sophisticated style. He 
sets the Promethean outreach of the ven- 
turesome human being over against the 
Epimethean tendency to withdraw into 
the security of tradition, habit, and au- 
thority. Following the Epimethean way 
means the “dying back of the brain” and 
the development of the “waster” type of 
person. The Promethean way leads to the 
exploration of the frontiers of experi- 
ence, discovery of the possibilities of life, 
and the larger fulfilment of the self, but 
the Promethean way creates ~ conflict— 
endless and unresolved conflict. 

By a convenient device, Sheldon iden- 
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tifies the functions of the mind under five 
‘“‘panels’”—Material Relations, Social 
Dominance and Submission, Sexual 
Relations, Orientation, and  Feeling- 
Awareness. Religion operates in the 
panel of orientation. In this panel it 
is concerned not with the resolution of 
conflict, but with securing the adaptation 
of the living human being to unresolved 
conflict. Religion, consequently, is, in its 
highest function, conceived, not with a 
quest for certainty, but with creating con- 
flict between a dynamic experience mov- 
ing into new possibilities and conventional 
and traditional modes of behavior, and 
with enabling persons to live comfort- 
ably with conflict thus created. It is es- 
sentially Promethean. 

The Sheldon book is very much to the 
point with reference to the central theme 
of the recent and current discussions of 
groups in the R. E. A.—the contribution 
of religion to personal development in a 
world of change. 

William Clayton Bower 
The University of Chicago 
we Ms 


SitH, T. V., The Promise of American 
Politics. University of Chicago Press, 
1936, 290 pages, $2.50. 

Though “politics” has been a branch of 
philosophy from of old, a philosopher- 
“politician” is a rare specimen in any 
academic aviary. When this specimen 
happens to be T. V. Smith, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Senate of Illi- 
nois, all the conditions are fulfilled for 
the production of a racy yet profound 
book on American government. His 
name is enough to guarantee freshness, 
wit, humor, historical learning, logical 
acuteness, provocative originality, and 
daring idealism. AJl these gifts and 
graces combine here in a search for light 
in our social darkness. There is a way 
out of our distress into the promised land 
of opportunity for all, the Senator thinks, 
without a revolution, either violent or 
peaceful. This means, as the develop- 
ment of the theme shows, without coming 
to grips with capitalism as such. The 
book as a whole is consequently a para- 
dox. Because this paradox has the con- 
tour of great metaphysics, no barebones 
outline of its argument can do more than 
hint. its fullness. But, since hints have 
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their uses, here are some of the main 
skeletal parts. 

A value-judgment comes first. The 
true—at least the supreme—goods of life 
belong to the supersensible realm of 
thought and imagination, where a person 
is most a person. In this realm, the more 
I share the more I have. Persons, thus 
realizing themselves by action from with- 
in, constitute the final ground and mean- 
ing of the state. This base for politics is 
the author’s “individualism.” He ad- 
vances to “liberalism” by assuming that 
each man is the best judge of his own de- 
sires. When we accept this as a prin- 
ciple, we accept also community (the 
“each”) as a principle, and the problem 
of life in community becomes that of pro- 
viding for each, as far as may be, the 
conditions for acting from within instead 
of by compulsion. The function of the 
state, therefore, is liberty, which in prac- 
tical politics is toleration. Its method is 
the adjustment of clashing interests by 
compromise. The best adjustment is 


that which puts upon individuals the least 
restriction that is compatible with getting 
along together. 


Democratic parliamen- 
tarism (with perhaps an infusion of 
representation by vocations) is the only 
existent or projected type of state that 
can meet these tests. What the present 
confusion requires is a further develop- 
ment of parliamentarism and of the 
Americanism that prizes the common 
man. The way to develop them is to 
foster the chief experience in which al- 
ready men in large numbers find their 
personality expressed. This is the ex- 
perience of skill, best exemplified in the 
professional classes, but present also in 
the technologies, the clerical and manag- 
erial occupations, and the skilled crafts. 
In all of these work is rewarding in and 
of itself; in all of them one sacrifices 
something, disciplines the self, for the 
sake of increasing one’s power as a per- 
son; in all of them the individual con- 
tributes to the weal of others, and in all 
of them a modest financial return suffices. 
Let these middle-class and near-middle- 
class groups combine their votes and se- 
cure control of the government. They 
can then check by law the invasions of 
personality by the money power, and for 
the unskilled mass they can provide op- 
portunity to become skilled. 
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So runs the positive side of the argu- 
ment. The negative side consists of an 
extraordinarily penetrating analysis of 
Italian fascism, and a partly destructive, 
partly appreciative treatment of Marx- 
ism. The critique of communism espe- 
cially illuminates Senator Smith’s liberal- 
ism. For, though he argues powerfully 
against both the abstract theories of 
Marx and Lenin, and likewise against 
the actualities of dictatorship in Russia, 
he recognizes cordially, not reluctantly— 
thus exemplifying the virtue of a truly 
liberal mind—both the democratic ele- 
ment in the aspiration for a classless so- 
ciety, and certain superiorities of the 
Soviet civilization over our own, as in the 
handling of racial differences. 

Here we have, apparently, the ne plus 
ultra of liberalism. Consciously so, for 
the author declines to fence himself off 
from socialism. Holding, with Jefferson, 
that property is not a natural right, but 
a civil right—one created by law and 
modifiable to any extent thereby (let the 
“Liberty” League take notice!)—he ex- 
pects his middle-class government to tax 
incomes so drastically that the modest 


wants of a professional worker will be- 


come the income-norm of the nation. 
Moreover, inasmuch as in principle he 
makes the control of property by the gov- 
ernment indefinitely expansible, he de- 
clares that socialism is not an ism separ- 
ate from liberalism. “If liberty to live 
happily together becomes contingent upon 

. government ownership of property, 
then liberalism requires such action” 
(p. 58). 

This is the last stand of a harassed 
liberalism against economic radicalism 
(pp. 53f.). The strategy consists in push- 
ing the outposts of liberalism as far in 
the direction of radicalism as is possible 
without a direct and explicit break with 
capitalism. If the author had accepted 
as a datum of his ethics the fact that the 
basic capitalistic motive, which now con- 
trols our political order, is inherently an- 
archistic, and repressive of personality, 
his logic of politics would have led him 
out of the bounds that he has accepted. 

When he comes to the edge of the 
forbidden country, he is strangely silent 
about questions that seem to be impera- 
tive, and about pertinent facts of the 
most obtrusive sort. For example, his 
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admirable analysis of Mousselinism is 
not accompanied by recognition of the 
fact that we in America are drifting into 
or toward fascism. Why this drift? Is 
it not due to an inherent quality of capi- 
talism? If so, a liberalism that harbors 
capitalism harbors its own destruction. 
A second unmentioned but imperative 
question is this: What has been the influ- 
ence of the new economic experience of 
Russians upon their personality? Un- 
questionably the fact that all the Soviet 
workers are employed, that all have ac- 
cess to the food supply, and that all are 
conscious of themselves as owners has 
already produced personality changes that 
fall within the sphere of Professor 
Smith’s ultimate valuations. What are 
these changes, and why are they not 
weighed alongside the generously-recog- 
nized, but less directly economic, virtue 
of the U.S.S.R. in race relations? 

Our most obtrusive domestic fact, as 
far as free action of persons from within 
is concerned, is our twelve millions of 
unemployed, our twenty millions on re- 
lief, and the apparent inability of capi- 
talist industry to provide either now or in 
the future the skilled work upon which 
Senator Smith would base his middle- 
class government. Why is he not more 
excited by the improbability that the now 
unskilled masses would find employment 
after they were raised to the proposed 
level of skill? How can he bear the 
prospect of a permanent, dole-supported 
mass of several million? 

Can it be that the theory lacks complete 
objectivity at some crucial point? Let us 
see. The author thinks that he is willing 
to approve any measure upon which “lib- 
erty to live happily is contingent.” Does 
this formula put into the category of the 
“contingent” what belongs in the category 
“living happily”? Is the concept “liber- 
ty to live happily” already an economic 
concept? Does it not, indeed, in and of 
itself, connote consumption of commodi- 
ties? Is not the action-from-within 
whereby persons grow and get possession 
of themselves mind-body action from 
start to finish? If so, freedom to realize 
oneself as a person cannot be separated 
from nutrition except by a misleading 
abstraction. How it comes about that the 
state is here represented as not primarily 
but only in a possible contingency an 
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agency of nutrition invites to specula- 
tion. A surmise that this is due to the 
influence of the Christian tradition of 
man as “soul,” or to the metaphysical 
tradition of man as “reason,” is not eas- 
ily credible. On the other hand, the 
author would be just like all the rest of 
us professors whose breakfast always 
has been secure if he were susceptible to 
well-fed-middle-class views of the higher 
life. But, whatever the explanatory value 
of such surmises, he talks as if consump- 
tion were not an inherent part of living. 

We who are well fed do not easily 
grasp the fact of the class conflict. To 
be in a “class,” we think, means to occu- 
py a place in a scale of social deference. 
Therefore “class” is assumed to be sub- 
jective, and the only classlessness that 
seems to be ethically required is the gen- 
erosity of a true liberal (see pp. 140f., 
238f.). But this ignores the deeply eth- 
ical aspect of class-conscious discontent. 
“You and your family may eat provided 
that you will add to my profits by your 
labor. Otherwise you may not eat.” 


Here one person, solely by virtue of ma- 
terial possessions, controls the destiny of 


another who lacks possessions. This is 
the class cleavage. It is not subjective. 
It is not a matter of deference but of 
power, and it is not the bookkeeping 
question of “how much” but the ethical 
question of persons as ends. In a con- 
flict at this point liberalism’s generosity 
can be no more than a palliative—if it 
can be even a palliative. When the au- 
thor’s projected middle-class government 
comes to deal with those whose person- 
alities are most depressed by capitalistic 
relations between man and man—the un- 
skilled workers—its methods are strange- 
ly like those of a communist dictatorship, 
and still more like those of a fascist dic- 
tatorship. Its “message to the poor and 
unskilled” (pp. 271-273) is a command 
from above. It says, substantially, 
“Utilize this proffered opportunity to 
become skilled; else we shall despise you 
and permit you to sink deeper into the 
squalor in which you already wallow.” 
It is true, and it should be emphasized 
here, that Professor Smith looks to the 
state for truly drastic economic reforms ; 
to a state, however, that incarnates no 
economic philosophy. The basic ques- 
tion does not concern the value of these 
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reforms one by one, but whether, in the 
absence of an economic philosophy, the 
ethical principles that are attributed 
to the state do not become, in effect, il- 
lusory abstractions. Democracy, says the 
autl.or, is method only ; it has no concrete 
ends; it can have none because a will 
that is really common can have none ; the 
moment we go beyond abstract ends such 
as liberty we come upon specific purposes 
that may conflict. “Liberty” can be an 
end for united wills only because it can 
hide differences of meaning (pp. 174f.). 
Precisely! The liberal state is ambiguous 
at its ethical base. This is why it so 
easily becomes a tool of those who pro- 
fess liberty while practicing oppression. 
That some sort of economic philosophy 
does, as a matter of fact, inform the char- 
acteristic acts of every actual political 
order seems scarcely open to reasonable 
doubt. The remaining question is wheth- 
er, in the absence of an ethically justi- 
fied economic philosophy, the sincere eth- 
ical intentions of liberalism can acquire 
political substance or prevent the state 
from becoming a humbug. 

The bearing of all this upon education, 
which is the central interest of most per- 
sons who will read this review, is inti- 
mate and of first importance. The au- 
thor is heart and soul for the educational 
method of improving the practice of citi- 
zenship. Yet, with all others who have 
studied the matter, he realizes that, in 
spite of our universal, compulsory educa- 
tion, we are a politically illiterate people. 
What is the explanation? Surely the pub- 
lic schools have not failed to uphold the 
ideal of liberty. Our people so believe 
in it that the mere word “liberty” makes 
a telling appeal even when it is only a 
garment of light put on to hide oppres- 
sion that could be recognized as such at 
a second glance. Educationists who have 
tackled our political illiteracy from the 
angle of school practice are practically 
unanimous in saying that the trouble with 
our education for citizenship is the ab- 
straction of political ideas, ideals, and 
emotions from political actualities. Forms 
of government have been studied, but 
not what politicians are doing and why 
they do it. “The land of the free” has 
been idolized, the flag of our liberties has 
been almost worshipped, and resounding 
political pledges have been taken, but 
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practically all of this is form, not content ; 
it has made the ends of the citizen ab- 
stract. It produces in the individual citi- 
zen, in fact, the very abstractness of end 
that the author ascribes to the democratic 
state. When educationists plan for a 
really dynamic approach to citizenship in 
contrast to this abstract patriotism, al- 
most invariably they become convinced 
that the crux of their problem lies in the 
traditional assumption that the state is 
one thing per se, the economic order an- 
other. It is safe to say that the civic edu- 
cation of the immediate future will 
concern itself more and more with the 
dynamics of actual and possible econom- 
ic life. 

Why is it, finally, that education by the 
churches, as judged by their own leaders, 
has been, on the whole, inefficient ? Why, 
unless it be that the tradition that men 
are souls has produced attempts at spir- 
ituality in vacuo? In short, is not the ab- 
straction of ideals from economic actual- 
ities the original sin of both education 
and politics ? 

George A. Coe. 
Evanston, Il. 
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WieEMAN, Henry NELSON AND MELAND, 
BERNARD EuGENE, American Philo- 
sophies of Religion. Wllet, Clark, 
1936, 370 pages, $3.00. 


Stock-taking in science, philosophy or 
religion is a very difficult task, but a nec- 
essary and profitable one at certain junc- 
tures. The period we live in is such a 
juncture. We hear a good deal about the 
chaos in morality, education and conduct, 
the lack of faith and of standards, the 
pessimism and cynicism of youth in a 
world which is intellectually and ethically 
bankrupt. Is the situation really desper- 
ate? Have our religious and philosophical 
guides abdicated in favor of men who 
sneer at reason and conscience, men who 
rule by force and terror, and who sup- 
press all independent thought and discus- 
sion? 

Regimentation has not taken root in 
America or in other democratic and pro- 
gressive countries. Thinkers and writers 
are free to speculate, investigate, criticise 
one another and labor in their various 
fields. And their labor, unknown to the 
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masses, is remarkably fruitful. In this 
country so much has been done in recent 
years in religion and philosophy that a 
substantial volume summarizing and in- 
terpreting the contributions of scholarly, 
influential and original thinkers is emi- 
nently timely and welcome. 

The contributions described and exam- 
ined in the volume represent many schools 
and groups. Fifty-six American philo- 
sophers of religion are thus studied and 
their differences and points of agreement 
pointed out. Remarkable results emerge. 
One is that we have, roughly, of course, 
four great thought-traditions, not to say 
schools—namely, supernaturalism, ideal- 
ism, romanticism and naturalism. Another 
is that these streams are alive, act and 
react upon one another, and the signifi- 
cant truth is emphasized that each of 
them is an expression of deep-lying social 
and economic forces. The thinking is 
not purely abstract, but vital and realistic. 

To know present day religious thought 
is to enable one to orient himself or her- 
self and also reach certain conclusions as 
to the future of religion and religious 
thought. That future, it is admitted, will 
depend largely on political, economic and 
social developments. But the possibilities 
are clearly enough indicated. In a fascist 
or semi-fascist country religion and reli- 
gious philosophy take one direction; un- 
der communism or socialism, another ; 
and under a semi-democratic republic, 
still another. 

Among the fundamental questions dis- 
cussed by the contributors and editors of 
the volume are these: What is the func- 
tion of religion? What values does it con- 
serve and promote? To what in human 
nature does it appeal? What is the mod- 
ern idea of God? What is the relation 
between science and religion, and what 
has science to say about mysticism and 
intuition? What have religious thinkers 
to say about absolute values, about Spen- 
cerian-Huxleyan Agnosticism, about the 
unknowable ? 

The discussion of the advances made in 
religious philosophy in the last several 
decades is particularly eye-opening. The 
editorial summaries at the close are bal- 
anced and judicious. 

Victor S. Yarros. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago. 
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Ausrey, Epwin Ewart, Present Theological 
Tendencies. Harper, 1936, 245 pages, $2.00. 


This book by the Professor of Christian 
Theology in the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is heartily recommended to 
all individuals who take their religion seriously. 

Ours is a soul-trying time not only in eco- 
nomic and political relations, but in moral and 
religious as well. Much has been said about 
the reaction against materialism and mecha- 
nism, the revival of spiritual interpretations of 
life and the cosmos, the rebirth of idealism in 
philosophy, psychology, and metaphysics, but 
there is a widely felt need for a more direct, 
critical and thorough discussion of the newer 
movements and tendencies in theology. What is 
the present status of modernism? Has religion 
become exclusively social? What has science to 
say concerning religious experience, mystical or 
other. Has Christianity any significant mes- 
sage for the world of today, for nations that 
have abandoned the gospel of Jesus and reverted 
to barbarism, violence and hate? Are Christian 
ideas applicable to the questions of a capitalist 
society? How much guidance do these ideas 
offer to the employer, the banker, the merchant, 
the statesman, the politician? - 

These and other problems are discussed with 
profound knowledge and intellectual vigor. Prof. 
Aubrey is not dogmatic, but he shirks no issue 
and ignores no force or influence that is shaping 
the reconstruction of theology and religion. He 
notes the growing effect of collectivist thinking 
in the spheres of ethics and education. He calls 
attention to the need of a new Protestant ethics. 
He stresses the obligation of a religion uf devo- 
tion, bravely says that without devotion—emo- 
tional commitment and living, practical fruits 
of faith—there can be no religion whatever.— 
Victor S. YVarros. 
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Basson, Rocer W., How to Increase Church 
Attendance. Revell, 1936, 160 pages, $1.50. 


The Commission on Church Attendance of 
the General Council of Congregational and 
Christian Churches has prepared this informal 
report on stimulating church attendance. Statis- 
tical records assembled from many churches in 
all parts of the country form the factual back- 
ground, but do not obtrude upon the discussion. 
The chapters have been written by members of 
the Commission and others who interpret the 
trends indicated by the church records and offer 
many significant suggestions for improving the 
situation. The authors of the chapters take a 
progressive and vital attitude toward the solu- 
tion of the problems. 

Ministers and church leaders will find much 
to engage their serious consideration as well as 
many practical and readily usable ideas for deal- 
ing with a condition which must be improved. 


Among the subjects discussed are the relation 
of the church to the home, to young people, to 
young people’s conferences, to those who are 
in need, and to the community in general. Spe- 
cific parts of the minister’s work such as the 
sermon are considered. Week-day religious ed- 
ucation, and advertising and loyalty projects are 
included. No subject is treated in great detail, 
but many creative suggestions enrich each chap- 
ter. 

The most specific proposal is made for an 
intensive loyalty campaign. This last chapter 
is the least convincing. By turning the church 
into an army corps, this writer seems willing 
to subordinate the spiritual emphasis of the 
Prince of Peace to the high pressure organiza- 
tion and discipline of the military. Regimenta- 
tion and competition seem out of place even by 
implication in a Christian church—WNorris L. 
Tibbetts. 

es & 


Bruno, Frank J., The Theory of Social Work. 
Heath, 1936, 646 pages, $4.00. 


During recent years the field of social serv- 
ice has enormously broadened. Due to several 
causes, it is nevertheless a fact, which is be- 
coming increasingly more significant. Many 
social workers have been illy prepared for their 
task. They may have acquired techniques, but 
lack perspective, so many of them. 

It is precisely to this point that Professor 
Bruno has written. Social maladjustments arise 
out of complex situations, involving biological, 
psychological, and sociological interrelation- 
ships. What these are, and how they inter- 
relate to produce social problems is the theme 
of the book. 

A prospective social or religious worker, or 
any adult who wishes to become intelligent 
with respect to the social order and its prob- 
lems, would do well to read this book.—Frank 
Meyerson. 

a ae 


CryMer, R. Swinpurne, The Rosicrucian Fra- 
ternity in America. Rosicrucian Foundation, 
Quakertown, Pa., 1935, 463 pages, $2.50. 


From time to time a Brotherhood or Frater- 
nity or other organization is formed for the 
purpose of explaining occult or mystical expe- 
riences which are possible to man (and which, 
by the way, are usually explainable in the very 
reasonable terms of modern psychology). The 
Rosicrucian Brotherhood is one. It traces its 
existence through many centuries to the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Its purpose is the purification of 
life through mystical union with God; the de- 
fence of human freedom; and the development 
of the sense of brotherhood. The rites, cere- 
monies, and doctrines of the order are secret. 

This is the official publication, prepared by 
the Grand Master of the order, to inform the 
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public of the basic facts underlying the order. 
—Frank Meyerson. 


& S&S 


Exuiorr, Harrison S. and Grace L., Solving 
Personal Problems. 
$2.00. 


Holt, 1936, 321 pages, 


The sub-title given this intriguing volume is 
“A Counseling Manual.” It is, however, a 
manual of principles rather than of experiments. 
It would have been more useful, perhaps, if it 
had made larger use of actual cases. However, 
husband and wife have collaborated in this book 
to the benefit of us all. 

In psychology, Professor and Mrs. Flliott are 
“eclectic,” though with a strong leaning toward 
Freud. Not a few will think that too much 
attention is given to the consideration of sex. 
We have not given enough attention to this 
elemental urge in the past—but it would be a 
mistake to give undue attention to it now. 

There are in all sixteen chapters in the book, 
every one dealing constructively with counsel- 
ing, but the heart of the discussion is found for 
this reviewer in Chapters XIII, XIV, and XVI. 
In chapters XIII and XIV counseling as re- 
spects ordinary life problems and as respects 
individuals in difficulty are considered and con- 
structively treated. These two chapters are 
gems. 

But it is in Chapter XVI that the climax of 
the book is reached. There was some disap- 
pointment, let us admit, when not enough at- 
tention was paid, it seemed to the reviewer, to 
God’s place in the choice of a life work, but all 
this was dispelled in the closing chapter on 
“Religion and Counseling,” and when the beok 
concluded with this sentence—“The goal of all 
counseling is to help an individual find an ade- 
quate personal religion and the counseling proc- 
ess is not complete until this end has been 
attained,” an involuntary exclamation of ap- 
proval went up. Carl Jung is right in finding 
religious adjustment the key to psychiatric cure, 
and Link is right in his determination to go to 
church because it will do him good though he 
does not wish to go. When psychological sci- 
ence and those who practice it thus support 
religion, we may well rejoice and take courage. 
—W. A. Harper. 

s+ SF 
GRANT, Frances, Oriental Philosophy. Dial 

Press, 1936, 303 pages, $2.75. 

Miss Grant has drawn a beautiful literary pic- 
ture of the great teachers of Asia and of the 
religions they established. Her point of view is 
aot objective, but distinctively appreciative, 
. .. that men may yet reach that Brotherhood 
for which all Teachers of East and West have 
willingly consecrated their lives.” She makes 
clear certain points of unity among the great 
religions: that each of these great teachers lived 
in anticipation of a Future life; that each made 
salvation depend upon the efforts of men; that 
each of them suffered rejection and persecu- 
tion. One cannot read such a book without a 
feeling of the kinship of spirit between these 
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great Seekers of the East and Jesus, the humble 
Seeker of Nazareth—Frank Meyerson. 


s&s SS 


Books 


‘Hem, Kart, The Church of Christ and the 


Problems of the Day. Scribner's, 1936, 172 
pages, $1.75. 

In this volume is presented the series of lec- 
tures delivered by Prof. Heim of the University 
of Tubingen, aa pe at Union_Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. Dr. Heim is 
convinced that the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as interpreted by Luther supply the only 
possible solution of the grave and menacing 
issues of our time—the issues of fanatical na- 
tionalism, racialism, crumbling capitalism, and 
universal unrest and despair. He is not dis- 
couraged by the present reaction and the threats 
of wars and disorders. He is not a pessimist, 
and even the new Paganism in does 
not unduly worry him. He analyzes it calmly 
and opposes to it the faith that inspires the true 
and consistent disciple of Luther—the invincible 
faith that is inseparable from works—from 
efforts to substitute love for hate, peace for the 
sword, cooperation for rivalry, justice for ag- 
gression in the economic realm. The Church, he 
affirms, must ignore all apparent contradictions 
and work persistently for the social order envis- 
aged by Jesus. It must live spiritually in the 
world of the future and never doubt its realiza- 
tion. It may not have any definite reform pro- 
gram, but it has a philosophy and a goal that 
should suggest, as this did to Luther, proper so- 
lution of concrete questions—unemployment, for 
example, or speculation, or gambling, or ex- 
ploitation of labor by arrogant and soulless cor- 
porations. Prof. Heim is a subtle and cour- 
ageous thinker, and his arguments will interest 
and impress even those who cannot fully agree 
with him or accept his premises——Victor S. 
Yarros. 


se SS 


HutcHins, RosertT Maynarp, No Friendly 
Voice. U. of Chicago Press, 1936, 198 pages, 
$2.00. 

This _volume, rich in thought and suggestion, 
candid in manner of presentation, unconventional 
in style and form, includes a number of addresses 
delivered at the University of Chicago and else- 
where by the head of the institution. It cannot 
fail to interest the intelligent lay reader, parents 
perplexed by new tendencies in education, would- 
be students who choose their college on grounds 
other than sports and dances, and the several 
learned professions. 

Here is a frank, sincere, stimulating book on 
education in our own time which will repay at- 
tentive reading and re-reading. Dr. Hutchins 
discusses the major problems of the high school, 
the college, the university in a fresh and inde- 
pendent way. Among these problems are: gen- 
eral education vs. special, research, the duty of 
the university to the community, the real mission 
of education and its true nature, the indispen- 
sable conditions of fruitful education, the con- 
flict between vocational courses and cultural, 
the need of rational freedom in teaching and 
in studying, recent attacks upon such freedom 
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by blind and ignorant pseudo-patriots, etc. 

There is considerable repetition in the volume, 
but this is perhaps unavoidable, considering the 
circumstances and occasions of the addresses 
collected. Some themes—the most vital and in- 
teresting ones—are treated or touched upon 
again and again, to the decided advantage of 
the reader. The volume is full of quotable, 
striking and timely observations. Two or three 
samples only can be given here: 

“Everything in education is experimental, for 
we can seldom prove that anything we do is 
conclusively better than something else we might 
do, or indeed than nothing at all.” 

“The three worst words in education are 
‘character’, ‘personality’ and ‘facts’.” 

“All attempts to teach character directly will 
fail. Hard intellectual work is doubtless the 
best foundation for character, for without the 
intellectual virtues the moral sense rests on habit 
and precept alone.” 

What Dr. Hutchins says about teachers’ loy- 
alty oaths, the moronic anti-red campaign of the 
yellow press, the revolt against intelligence, the 
regimentation of education is as courageous as 
it is sound and wholesome. His point of view 


is liberal, not radical in any dogmatic sense.— 
Victor S. Yarros. 
a 


es 
Irwin, WiLL, Propaganda and the News. Whit- 
tlesey House, 1936, 325 pages, $2.75. 

Will Irwin served as chief of our foreign 
propaganda during the World War. He writes 
irom experience. After a careful but brief his- 
tory of journalism (100 pages), he describes the 
uses of propaganda during the war, and shows 
how the “disease” has become progressively 
worse since that time. Not only is propaganda 
an instrument of governing groups; it offers to 
business, to political and social groups with 
ideas to disseminate, and to educators, a means 
of influencing large groups of people. And 
finally, it offers free lance writers with spicy 
stories an opportunity to make money by not 
publishing them. Since the advent of radio the 
range of propaganda has vastly increased. 

r. Irwin writes an intensely interesting 
book. He places the situation clearly before his 
readers. And he leaves them with an unsolved 
question: What can be done about it?—L. T. 
Hites. 

ss 
Kaien, H. M., and Hook, Sipney, editors, 

American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow. 

Lee Furman, 1936, 517 pages, $3.75. 

The religious educators of America cannot 
afford to be without some acquaintance with 
philosophy as it is being conceived of and 
taught in America. The difficulty for the busy 
worker in the field has been to find the time 
or the sources to which he could turn to get a 
broad general view of what is occurring in the 
realm of philosophy. The symposium here un- 
der review will be of great value in that it 
brings the reader a cross-section of American 
philosophy in a single volume. Twenty-five 
writers, not all “professional” philosophers, but 
all recognized leaders and thinkers who are in- 
fluencing the thought of large numbers of peo- 
ple, contribute each a chapter in which they 
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present their views “on the problems with which 
the times confront the American as philosopher, 
and the solution which Americans must find for 
tomorrow.” 

One of the chief merits of the book is that 
it does not restrict itself to the formal academic 
definitions of philosophy which have become 
largely sterile, and a thrashing over of old 
straw. Some of the chapters are indeed re- 
lentlessly critical of that phase of philosophy. 
It is rather the philosopher facing a real world 
with which he and society must come to terms. 
It is therefore “living” philosophy. 

The contributors represent a wide variety of 
points of view. Religionists and anti-religion- 
ists, social radicals and social conservatives, 
realists and idealists, each present their oppos- 
ing views. The academic, professional philoso- 
pher and the social engineer turned “amateur” 
philosopher stand side by side. They do not 
represent the most widely known philosophers, 
since the editors restricted the contributors to 
those who had not published “philosophic self- 
portraits” before, the “elder statesmen” of 
philosophy having already stated their views in 
Contemporary American Philosophy in 1930. 
But it is a representative group by any test. 

Just what determined the balance between 
the various types of thought is not disclosed. 
Whether the predilection of the editors led to 
the inclusion of a greater number of those 
whose positions approximate their own, or 
whether this is a true and balanced picture of 
the current philosophic scene, the reviewer has 
no way of knowing. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, but that religious educators must come to 
terms with the dominant trends indicated in this 
book.—Charles S. Braden. 


as se SS 


Lewis, JoHN ; PoLanyt, Kart, and Kitcuin, K., 
Editors, Christianity and the Social Revolu- 
tion. Scribner’s, 1936, 522 pages, $3.00. 


Here is a volume of essays in which some four- 
teen writers—churchmen, professors, theologians 
and others of eminence—discuss the twofold 
question of the attitude of traditional Christianity 
toward radical social change in general, and 
communism in particular, and the orthodox atti- 
tude of revolutionary socialists and communists 
toward religion, particularly Christian. 

The symposium is unique for several reasons. 
It “plays deep” and challenges nearly all conven- 
tional views. It is bold, searching, scholarly, un- 
compromising. The contributors are by no means 
in agreement save in two things—they take 
Christianity very seriously, as they do commun- 
ism. None of them defends the present social- 
economic order; all are convinced that it is 
decaying and passing. But is religion also 
passing? Is religion superstition, or “the opium 
of the people,” as Lenin asserted? Will a com- 
munist society be materialistic and atheistic? Can 
a sincere and informed Christian accept commun- 
ist ideas and doctrines and work for a classless 
society and economic democracy ? 

In discussing these questions, the essayists 
draw freely upon history, philosophy, metaphys- 
ics, theology and dialectics. They draw startling 
conclusions. They throw much light on the rea! 
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nature of capitalism, liberalism, individualism 
and socialism, and they offer a fresh interpreta- 
tion of fascism. 

The chapters on Jesus, the real and the histori- 
cal, and on the apparent contradictions in the 
teachings of the founder of the Christian faith 
are among the most illuminating in the volume, 
as are those on the idealism and the basic impli- 
cations of Marxian communism. 

The communists can learn much from the book 
about their own spiritual debt to Christianity, 
and the Christians can learn much about the 
sound and wholesome element of communism. 
Superficial readers will reject the essays as fan- 
tastic and heretical, but minorities will be led to 
think, ask questions, and revise notions rooted 
in prejudice and self-interest—Victor S. Yarros. 


st st 


LowENTHAL, M. S., The Jews of Germany. 

Longmans, 1936, $3.00. 

Here is history that lives. The author has 
skill in sketching background, to provide per- 
spective, and genius in recreating the past, so 
that its vivid moments seem contemporary. He 
depicts sixteen centuries, from the Romans to 
the Nazis, during which a singularly gifted 
race is alternately used and cast aside. He cen- 
ters upon one land, Germany, and one race, the 
Jews, but essentially he dramatizes the prob- 
lem of all minorities and the struggle for lib- 
erty of all mankind. 

The author does not hesitate to lay bare both 
German oppression. 


Jewish shortcomings and 
Particularly poignant passages are the descrip- 
tions of ghetto days, the era when Jews were 
accused of responsibility for the Black Death, 


and the present-day German tragedy. The 
book’s weakness is in overdoing epithets.—Har- 
old F. Humbert. 

st es 


Rue, Victor A., Chain the War God. James 
A. Bell Co., Elkhart, Indiana, 1935, 306 pages, 
$2.00. 

A Single-Taxer’s proposal for eliminating 
war. Brand Whitlock suggests that “mankind 
never attacks a fundamental question until it has 
exhausted all the superficial ones.” The limita- 
tion of armaments and the non-violence pledges 
of pacifists are classed as naive with some justi- 
fication. — most efforts of religiously 
motivated people. 

To the author, ground rents and unearned in- 
crement in real estate values has created the 
necessity for foreign markets and he contends 
that most modern wars are for the purpose of 
defending these investments. A nation whose 
ground rents and resources were socialized would 
be unable to carry on a war by credit, must adopt 
a “pay as you go” policy, and would not saddle 
posterity with debt. How this is to be done 
beside the voters declaring against indirect taxes 
is not specified. Nevertheless this treatment is 
a relief from the “write your congressman” 
method of some peace organizations. It is an 
attempt to get at the causes for armaments and 
the mobilizing of man power, and yet not be 
thought related to Norman Thomas or Stalin. 

Refreshing, even if inconclusive, and excellent 
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for source material—illustration, statistics and 
classical allusions—Victor Obenhaus. 


te SF 


Russet, Frank M., Theories of International 
Relations. Appleton-Century, 1936, $4.00. 
The high idealism of the immediate post-war 

period has vanished, and those who built hopes 

on it have grown disillusioned. Professional and 
lay students of politics have persistently sought 
the answer to this collapse. With Japan out of 
the League and carving for herself new terri- 
tory; Germany out of the League due to re- 
militarising ambitions, and Italy in open de- 
fiance of the League, seeking expansion, this 

treatment of the subject is timely. . 

Dr. Russell leads his readers along a definite, 
even if scarcely trodden path, through the major 
attempts of man since his primitive state to 
achieve a measure of harmony with other na- 
tional groups and on many parts of the globe’s 
surface. It becomes easier to see why well 
meaning attempts have failed. They took little 
cognizance of previous similar attempts. With 
logic and fairness to conflicting systems the 
author presents them in relation to their con- 
tributions toward achieving international good- 
will. The great modern movements, National- 
ism, Communism, International Federation, 
Continentalism and others are presented with 
their historic root sources. Likewise is there 
solid substance for pacifists of all types, advo- 
cates of economic self sufficiency and imperial- 
ists to feed on for a balanced diet. 

The type of international organization the 
author arrives at as a solution for present inter- 
national anarchy is a voluntary body built on a 
recognition of constant change rather than one 
of a static nature such as was produced by the 
Great Powers after the war. Only through some 
such body can world resources and territories 
be made available to economic needs and popu- 
lation pressure. 

The inclusion of an index containing the more 
commonly referred to literature of the principal 
movements looking toward world peace makes 
this volume a valuable reference book, in addi- 
tion to the careful presentation of the historic 
aspects. For classes and individuals interested 
in the entire range of the attempts to build a 
peaceful society this should be a valuable asset. 
—Victor Obenhaus. 


st s S 


STUDEBAKER, J. W., Plain Talk. National Home 

Library, 1936, 166 pages, 25 cents. 

The Federal Commissioner of Education be- 
lieves in public forums. In this little handbook 
he describes the critical needs for an intelligent 
democracy and the part forums may have in 
adult education. The dangers to liberty are 
plainly stated—indoctrination, propaganda, sup- 
pression of free speech and free press, dictator- 
ship, and above all, indifference by the majority. 
The need for more citizens understanding poli- 
tics and the social issues, and being able to 
cooperate in forward looking policies is empha- 
sized. Forums are called the spear head of 
adult education and the Commissioner’s experi- 
ence in Des Moines and Washington justifies 
his faith—E. J. Chave. 


Books 
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TitpsLey, Joun L., The Mounting Waste of 
the American Secondary School. Harvard U. 

Press, 1936, 91 pages, $1.50. 

The Inglis Lecture for 1935. Due to com- 
pulsory school attendance laws, children of all 
types of intelligence and interest are required 
to remain in public schools until at least six- 
teen years of age. Because of unemployment, 
they actually remain much longer. The result is 
that American high schools are crowded with 
children, many of whom have little interest in 
education and little ability to attain it. Con- 
sequently, school standards are lowered. Mr. 
Tildsley, who is assistant superintendent of the 
New York City public schools, argues for the 
establishment of manual and other types of high 
school for children of low intellect, and for 
special schools to prepare children of greater 
ability for positions of leadership. His argu- 
ments have great cogency.—Frank Meyerson. 


eS SA SH 


Wup, Laura H., Courageous Adventure. Ab- 
ingdon, 1936, 142 pages, $1.00. 

The desire of parents to provide their children 
with a book which would maintain the scientific 
view of the Bible and at the same time develop 
appreciation of the spiritual content of the 
stories, the need for a simple presentation of the 
‘Bible to enhance its place in the minds of per- 
sons who have been alienated by unenlightened 
interpretations of its origin and meaning, and a 
regard for the record of discoveries and adven- 
tures in living which the Bible contains are 
reasons which caused this book to be written. 
The stories were selected for the particular pur- 
pose of showing the development of conscience. 

An interesting choice of stories was made. 
Some are more familiar, including Moses, Sam- 
uel and David. But others are less well known 
and are the more useful for realizing the pur- 
poses of the writer. The variety of functions 
which the book is meant to perform serves as 
a slight handicap in handling the material. Some 
of the stories are mature for children. Others 
are too youthful for adults. The plan of ar- 
ranging the stories to show the development of 
conscience results in occasional interpretations 
of experiences and situations which seem rather 
overdrawn for the sake of the scheme. 

Parents will find this book helpful to them 
personally when they wish to give their younger 
children an intelligent appreciation of the Bible. 
They can place the book in the hands of their 
young people with the satisfying assurance that 
it will help to save them from the artificial con- 
flict between science and religion—wNorris L. 
Tibbetts. 
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Aspe, Cartes K., Hill Wind. Association, 
1935, 196 pages, $1.75. 
Hill Wind is a collection of letters written by 
a healthy Dartmouth student—healthy in body 
and in mind. They are wholesome letters, full 
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of a simple philosophy of life, written in beau- 
tiful English, alive with descriptions of adven- 
turous living. 

Some two years ago Larry appeared, a book 
of letters of great interest to seventeen and 
eighteen year olds. Hill Wind is the same kind 
of book, for youth eighteen to twenty-five 

xs Se & 
Becasu, C. A., Braiding and Knotting for 

Amateurs. Beacon, 1936, 126 pages, $1.00. 

The Fellowcrafters Guild of Boston Univer- 
sity is responsible for the series of handbooks 
of which this is one. It is designed to teach 
beginners how to braid and knot cords and 
leather. Instructions are simple and carefully 
illustrated, and material prices are low. Very 
useful for class or for individual learning. 


xe Se 


WILKINSON, and ZIEGLER, 
Noble, 1936, 399 


BRroeNING, Law, 
Reading for Skill. Noble & 
plus 40 pages, $1.30. 

Most students in junior and senior high 
schools do not know how to read efficiently. 
Effective reading results from the establish- 
ment of a series of habits, which can be ac- 
quired by practically all students—limited, of 
course, by physical defects and mental weak- 
nesses. 

Four practical and trained high school teach- 
ers have set themselves to the task of relieving 
the situation. Their book consists of a thirty- 
page diagnostic test, designed to discover abili- 
ties and disabilities, followed by a series of 
practical exercises designed to aid those who 
need help. A retest completes the book. 

The book will be of value not only to high 
school teachers, but to anyone who faces read- 
ing difficulties in himself, or in students he 


guides. 
sc se 


CUNNINGHAM, Bess V., Family Behavior. 

Saunders, 1936, 471 pages, $2.75. 

How a group of people who happen to be 
members of a family may adjust to each other, 
to themselves, to their neighbors and neighbor- 
hood; how they may best employ their leisure 
time; how they may rear children capable of 
making the adjustments necessary to become 
parents of tomorrow—these are the questions 
which Dr. Cunningham raises in her thought 
provoking book. This book comes the closest to 
being a psychology of adjustment to home and 
family life that the reviewer has seen—Frank 
Meyerson. 

S&S SF 


THE DEAN or Winpsor, The Making of a Man. 

Scribners, 1936, 133 pages. 

A large circle of young friends of the Dean 
asked him to write the things he had said to 
them about life. He has written a charming 
book, in the form of personal chats. 

There are many literary sidelights—illumi- 
nating statements about great men such as Ten- 
nyson, Byron, President Wilson and Shaw. Of 
a famous wit, he writes: “He was still witty, 
but his wit flowed with a persistence and lack 
of restraint and selection which, after an hour 
or two, made you long to call in the cook and 
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ask her, as a rest, to explain the construction 
of a suet pudding.” The humor is delicious, the 
spirit kindly, the insight penetrating, the obser- 
vations wise.—A. J. W. Myers. 

ss 
Desyarpins, Lucitte, What Boys and Girls are 

Asking. Abingdon, 1936, 176 pages, $1.00. 

Pupils’ Work Book, 25c. 

There are two needs of which every minister 
of education is cognizant: adequately trained 
teachers, and adequate curriculum material. It 
was a happy day for religious education when 
Miss Desjardins made her appearance as a 
writer of curriculum. May her day be long. 
Simply and yet in a most educative way Miss 
Desjardins shows how to answer the child’s 
queries concerning the meaning of religion, God, 
Jesus, Christianity, the Kingdom, the Church, 
Prayer, and the Bible. 

ss 
Dopp, C. H., The Parables of the Kingdom. 

Scribners, 1936, 214 pages, $2.00. 

The parables of Jesus were always told to 
meet a present situation. In addition, however, 
they “have an imaginative and poetical quality,” 
like other great works of literary art. To give 
them general application, their original form 
and purpose should be known. A minister or 
teacher who reads Dr. Dodd’s analysis of a 
parable before using it in a sermon will be 
tempted to rewrite his sermon! But that is one 
of the reasons for reading new books. 

ss 
FrreND, Mata Roman, Earning and Spending 

the Family Income. Appleton-Century, 1935, 

463 pages, $2.00. 

Designed primarily for use as a text in high 
schools, this book possesses a general reading 
interest for parents as well. The title does not 
convey the entire significance of the book; for 
while earning and spending are considered 
fully, the author deals with family life in its 
larger aspects: culture, social organization, per- 
sonal relationships, uses of leisure time... . 

cs eS 
GarLtanp, HamLin, Forty Years of Psychic 

Research. Macmillan, 1936, 394 pages, $3.00. 

The belief in the reality of spirit and in the 
possibility of its assuming such forms as can 
be perceived by the physical senses has per- 
sisted through many centuries. During forty 
years of his life, Garland has been an “experi- 
menter,” a “searcher,” after whatever truth 
may be discovered in these phenomena. This 
book covers his experiments and experiences 
with the various forms of materialization. While 
he is still an “experimenter,” he is convinced 
of the reality of the phenomena. 

ss 
Gorpon, Burorp FRANKLIN, 

Abundant Living. Christopher, 

pages, $1.50. 

This book of ten chapters is designed for 
teacher training classes. The point of view is 
conservative, therefore the book will be of 
greater value to churches not yet awake to the 
newer ideas in pedagogy and psychology. 
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Gorvon, D. C., Kine, V. R., and Lyman, W. 
W., Today’s Literature. American Book, 1935, 
998 pages, $2.75. 

“An omnibus is a long car in which every- 
body can ride,” says a college teacher. “But 
where to,” asks the student. The three gentle- 
men who collaborated in the selection of the 
several hundred stories, novelettes, plays, poems 
and essays which make up this collection had 
in mind their moral and social value, their 
readability and interest-provoking power, to the 
end that students who enjoy them might gain 
an appreciation sufficiently strong to do good 
reading when it is not required. 


ss 


Harrison, Eveteen, Little-Known Women of 
the Bible. Round Table Press, 1936, 135 
pages, $1.25 
These are interesting, naive stories, innocent 

of biblical criticism, about ten women mentioned 
in the Bible. They are not studies, but inter- 
pretations, in which the author has supplied 
dialogue and settings. He has done for the Bible 
stories what the movies have done for great 
modern works—and for the same reason. 
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Henry, Georce W., Essentials of Psychopath- 
-_- Williams & Wilkins, 1935, 312 pages, 


$4.00. 

The relationship between the mind and the 
body in disease has long been recognized, but 
accurate knowledge of the relationship has been 
lacking. Psychiatry and psychopathology are 
very recently developed sciences, about which 
there is yet a vast deal to become known. Dr. 
Henry, who is a professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity Medical School, makes a very clear state- 
ment of what is known at the present time. 
The book is descriptive, of course, but constant 
references occur to the type of treatment sug- 
gested by both medicine and psychiatry. Very 
readable, and very useful to religious educators. 


es se 


Knox, Raymonp C., Knowing the Bible. Mac- 
millan, Revised 1936, 279 pages, $2.50. 

This is a revised edition of the popular text 
book for schools and colleges published in 1927. 
During the past nine years important archaeo- 
logical discoveries have been made which re- 
quire a new statement of many points in bibli- 
cal history. The layman little realizes the im- 
portance of the new science of archaeology and 
its bearing on the Bible. This book will make 
this clear and comprehensible. It ought to be 
required reading for all Sunday School teach- 
ers in America. 
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Lyman, Mary Ety, The Christian Epic: A 
Study of the New Testament Literature. 
Scribners, 1936, 275 pages. 

This is a readable “introduction” to the New 
Testament, giving the results of the best schol- 
arship. The roads it follows are well trodden, 
but there is a glow about it which makes it 
distinctive. A chapter is devoted to each book 
or group. A very constructive contribution. 
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Macuen, J. G., The Christian Faith in the 

Modern World. Macmillan, 1936, 258 pages. 

“During the first four months of the year 
1935, the writer of this book delivered ...a 
course of radio addresses. ... The addresses 
are now published in a form very similar to 
that in which they were delivered.” The spirit 
is gentle and the arguments made plausible for 
radio listeners. But the spiritual is still depend- 
ent on the physical, and the underlying doctrine 
is purely mediaeval. 

es se 


Maren, Wa ter A., Christ for the 
Concordia, 1936, 272 pages, $1.50. 
This book consists of the radio messages 

given during the Third Lutheran Hour. The 

preacher is professor of Old Testament at Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, and it must be 
said that he knows how to preach effectively. 

There will be times when men of the more 

liberal stamp will disagree with some of his 

interpretations, but no student of homiletics or 
of religious life can afford not to be familiar 
with the contents of this book. 

The prayers which precede each sermon are 
reminiscent of Beecher’s Prayers From a Plym- 
outh Pulpit. Parts of these prayers will re- 
appear in the services of many churches thruout 
the land. 


Nation. 
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May, Luke S., Crime’s Nemesis. Macmillan, 

1936, 244 pages, $2.00. 

A detective who has been successful in solv- 
ing many cases, and who has become an instruc- 
tor in criminology at Northwestern University, 
writes of the methods used by criminals in 
their efforts to escape, and the methods used 
to discover and track them down. The methods 
are described in connection with gruesome cases, 
thus making the book as interesting as a ten 


cent thriller. 
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Ross, Connor D., The Sphere of Individualism. 
Meador, 1936, 130 pages, $1.50. 
The author of this volume is convinced that 
our country is drifting toward socialization, 
communism, or perhaps even dictatorship (Per- 


ish the thought!). True individualism, the au- 
thor believes, will usher in simplicity and fru- 
gality, and will lift us from the slough of 
financial despair into which we have been cast 
by our present socializing tendency which has 
ushered in our present era of complexity, ex- 
travagance, and waste. His proposed remedy 
seems not so effective as the jacket would lead 
one to believe. 
we OM 
Sexsiz, W. B., The Fatherhood of God. Scrib- 
ners, 1936, 224 pages, $2.00. 

Christians have always claimed that God is 
Father, but “they have been singularly slow to 
let it shape or influence their doctrinal teach- 
ing.” Penalties, blood atonement, the need of 
an advocate before God, are pagan ideas and 
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travesties on Jesus’ concept of parenthood. The 
work of Jesus was not to elicit the love of 
God on behalf of men, but to reveal it to men. 
It is God who is the Savior and Redeemer. 
The supremacy of Jesus consists in identifying 
his will with God and not in such extraneous 
accidents as the mode of his birth, or the mir- 
acles he may have wrought. 
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THornton, Witiis, The Country Doctor. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1936, 131 pages, $1.00. 
The Dionne quintuplets are famous babies. 

So famous, in fact, that they are in the movies. 

This is the novelized version of the story taken 

from the movie. Essential facts are correct, of 

course, but names and places are modified, and 

a good deal more of human interest is included 

than was in the very simple occurrence in 

northern Canada. A well written, easily read 


story. 
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WuHeEaTLEy, Wm. A., and Ma tory, R. R., 
Building Character and Personality. Ginn, 
1936, 362 pages, $1.20. 

The two authors, professors in a state normal 
school, have prepared their book as an orienta- 
tion course for high school freshmen. Written 
on this level, it presents interesting and accu- 
rately a great deal of information about the 
students’ mind and its functions, and about the 
world of occupations into which he will have 
to fit. A useful book, “to lay on the library 
table where the children (and their parents) 
will pick it up,” as well a significant text. 
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WiEMAN, ReGina W., Popularity. Willett, 

Clark, 1936, 132 pages, $1.00. 

The reviewer began this book with high hope, 
but laid it down at the end with hope only 
partially satisfied. Dr. Wieman’s underlying 
thought is consistently good. She makes defi- 
nite and specific recommendations of what she 
and many others, adults and youth, believe are 
the bases for popularity. The trouble is with 
the style: it is hortatory. “Do this and avoid 
that.” Young folk object to exhortation. 
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Wuts, Evsert V., The Growth of American 
gl Education. Dorrance, 1936, 225 pages, 


Dr. Wills has developed his book around a 
course in the history of higher education in the 
United States taught at New York University. 
Recause of brevity in space, the book is factual 
throughout, rather than interpretative. Begin- 
ning with colonial type colleges, he traces the 
development of state institutions, denomina- 
tional institutions, professional and normal 
schools, the education of women, graduate train- 
ing, and the newer junior college movement. 
Some attention is given to the curriculum, and 
to the place of public and private philanthropy. 














WHAT IS THE R.E.A.? 


HucGu H. HArTsHORNE* 


HE vitality of an organization or movement such as the 

Religious Education Association is reflected in its power 
to carry through its purposes in the face of obstacles. We have 
been passing through deep waters in this Association. Our 
resources in wisdom and finance have been strained to the 
limit. But we are still here, with our faith in our cause un- 
diminished and our sense of fellowship deepened. 


Let us recall what we are and what we are trying to do. 
The Religious Education Association is made up of men and 
women of every faith who hold that the prophetic aspira- 
tions of religion are made actual through education. Bound 
together by confidence in the God-given possibilities of hu- 
man nature, we seek ways to release the dynamic of religion 
in the building and rebuilding of the social relationships and 


institutions responsible for character—the social and the in- 
dividual belong inseparably together. 


The work of the Association is not promotion or adminis- 
tration, but fellowship among those whose thought and 
work is on the frontier of our advancing culture and who 
feel the need of occasional meetings and of a journal which 
can give expression to their convictions and problems. The 
vitalizing power of the Association is limited only by the 
contacts and occupations of its members. Coming as they do 
from many fields of service and positions of influence, they 
have throughout its history derived from it the stimulus and 
insight which have helped to make them effective leaders in 
the religious forces of North America. 


New problems press upon us. Let us face them together 
—not only because we feel their urgency, but also because we 
believe in the power of fellowship in free inquiry. 


*President of the Association. 




















The Religious Education Association 


59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 
ADVANTAGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


1. The Religious Education Association is a voluntary organization of per- 
sons interested in furthering religious idealism through education. It works 
independently, free from any institutional alliances, and for over thirty years has 
been a pioneering fellowship interested in religion and education. 

2. It functions through these agencies: 

The active support of its members as individuals. 
Group meetings and district conferences. 

An Annual Convention. 

Its Journal, RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

Publication from time to time of significant monographs. 

3. The Association feels its ends are best served by stimulating free discus- 
sion, without preaching or propaganda. It seeks to give opportunity for pres- 
entation and free criticism of different points of view in religion, education and 
social reconstruction. It is concerned primarily with the outcomes of current so- 
cial trends and, therefore, subjects all philosophies of religion and education 
to evaluation in the light of their possible effect upon the realization of personal 
and social ideals. 

* * * * 

The Religious Education Association invites both professional and lay per- 
sons interested in religion, education and social reconstruction to join its fel- 
lowship and aid in its movement. Three types of membership are provided: 

I. Regular Membership $4.00 per year 
II. Contributing Membership $10.00 or more per year 
III. Student Membership $2.00 per year 

(for students in residence) 

NOTE: $3.50 is used for publication of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION in Regular 
and Contributing Memberships, and $1.75 is used for this purpose 
in Student Memberships. 

Every extra contribution enables the Association to enlarge its program of ed- 
ucation. We urge generous support and individual cooperation. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 





Enclosed please find $ for membership in the Religious 
Education Association, of which $3.50 ($1.75) is for a year’s subscription 
to RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Name and academic degrees 
Official Position 
Address 























